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WHITE ASHES 
By DORA G. McCHESNEY 
See, but the urn we hold, 
Time-worn and thin, 
Where there was life of old, 
Delicate sin, 


Glory and love grown cold, 
White ash within. 


Here, in these ashes blent, 
Lovers and foes, 

Light joy and sorrow spent, 
Hushed to repose, 

Sleep among garlands rent— 
Laurel and rose. 


Only the fragrance clings, 
The blossom flies— 

Echo of laughter rings 
Sobbing to sighs, 

The breath of dying things 


Here never dies. 





Memorize These Numbers 


Home 10175 *.. Main 5045 


(One-O-One-Seven-Five) (Main Five-O-Four-Five ) 
These two telephone numbers are of importance to every home-loving person in Los 
Angeles. They have a significance which means something to you. We want you 
to know how easy it is to see one of the most delightful home spots in Southern 
California—without obligation and without expense to you. 


Simply call either of the above telephone numbers. Ask for the manager of the Sub- 
division Department. Tell him you want to make an appointment to visit and inves- 
tigate West Adams Park in one of our automobiles, as our 

guest. We'll call for you at your door, no matter in what part 

of the city you reside. 


Youll enjoy the ride out through the magnificent West Adams 
Heights district, where some of the Southland’s most stately 
mansions stand. And, remember, you will incur no obligation. 
Decide now upon a trip to West Adams Park tomorrow. Jot 
down the telephone numbers before you lay your paper aside. 
Do it NOW! 


West Adams Park 


“The Subdivision Superb” 


is in the shadow of West Adams Heights—just west of one 
of the choicest residence districts in the entire Southland— 


in an environment of $50,000 homes—yet just outside the gi ea 


city limits and free from city taxes. 1h ~igh im a | 
West Adams Park is in the path of the most favored ie y RES oe Le ‘i ’ 
Veniceward growth, where adjoining undeveloped prop- om 2 ty a 
erty cannot be bought for less than $5000 per acre. Our = ay) a i} 
lots have all improvements—paved streets, electricity, = ih, 
gas, telephones, sidewalks, wide parkings, | 
growing shade trees and a real sewer system 

—and they are being sold at $850 to $1150. 


Already a number of beautiful bungalows | Ye Meee 
(ih Yes i eae Hy LS fe 
haven ecm bililt on the tract. Yr hese hand- \aZ 2 


We ti YES 
LE Lies 


some, distinctive homes range tn price ae | bie ELE" 
$3450 to $3850, and may be built to your ii = 
order. i 


Wie if sf 


WHHL 


Practically three-fourths of the entire 
tract has been sold and several of the 
Original purchasers are buying More. 


These large lots are selling for less 
than adjoining acreage. Go out to- 
morrow and prove it for yourself. 


ROBERT MARSH & CO. 


200 Marsh-Strong Building 
Ninth, Spring and Main Sweets 
Home 10175—Main 5045 
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SPRECKELS SPEAKS FOR THOUSANDS 
OUBTLESS, the attitude of Rudolph Spreckels 
toward the third party is reflected by many pro- 
gressive Republicans in the state. In effect, he says 
he cannot see any justification for the establishment 
of the new party on the ground that it will help to 
promote progressive principles. If the Republican 
party will nominate a ’ruly progressive candidate for 
governor, Mr. Spreckels says he will support such an 
one against all comers, but he would unhesitatingly 
vote for Johnson at the general election if a reac- 
tionary candidate were named by the Republican 
party. 

This view, we undertake to say, is held, mentally, 
by thousands of Republicans in the state, registered 
and unregistered. The vote at the primary will be 
no criterion for the general election. The progres- 
sive Republicans, like Rudolph Spreckels, are willing 
to support their party candidate if he emerges from 
the primary of genuine progressive material. The re- 
actionary, to the contrary, who may chance to sur- 
vive the primary, will be deserted by the progressive 
members, e# bloc, for Johnson or, in case a fine type 
of Democrat is named, of Lane’s caliber, many will 
prefer to give their support in his direction next No- 
vember. 


So let not our jubilant standpat contemporaries be 
too much elated by the registration which now shows 
a good lead for the Republicans. It does not follow 
that they are anti-Johnsonites by any means. Our dis- 
ingenuous contemporary at San Diego, the Tribune, 
professes to find in our warning to the Democrats an 
inconsistency of argument. We have stated repeated- 
ly that if the Democrats are wise and will concen- 
trate on a candidate for governor of high standing 
and accomplishments, aided by the prestige of the 
Wilson administration, they stand an excellent chance 
of winning next fall; but the splendid work of Mr. 
Wilson will avail nothing if a candidate of mediocre 
ability is named. It is, of course, a woeful perversion 
of the facts for our San Diego contemporary to inti- 
mate that our view is that any yellow dog bearing a 
Democratic label can win in the state, owing to the 
Wilson record. 

Despite all that the San Diego Tribune, the Union, 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles standpat Repub- 
lican journals may say there is division in the Re- 
publican ranks and on precisely the lines laid down 
by Mr. Rudolph Spreckels. The ‘tepublicans may 
outregister the Progressives three to one and still 
the latter may land their ticket if a reactionary can- 
didate remains the choice of the Republicans at the 
primary. Make no mistake, the registration does nol 
indicate “a return to reason by thousands of Repub- 
licans who were temporarily lured from their legiti- 
mate allegiance by the call of false gods.” The Dem- 
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ccrats have a “good fighting chance” 1f they observe 
sanity in their nomination; not otherwise. The Re- 
publicans have the same opportunity. As between 
poor material in either direction we shall vote for 
and support Hiram Johnson in spite of our dislike 
for many of his policies and shortcomings. We do 
not admire his personality, but even his too abundant 
self-esteem is preferable to the vaporings of vacuous 
mediocrity. 


REASSURING BIG BUSINESS 
DVANCE reports that the President’s position 
toward Big Business is peaceable rather than 

hostile, in regard to anti-trust legislation, will be re- 
ceived with a sigh of relief. On their sins of the 
past, committed in the belief that their course was 
justifiable, a blanket of oblivion ought to be cast in 
all instances where a disposition to cenform to the 
stipulations of the government is shown. Let by- 
gones be bygones would be a good idea to spread 
abroad, always providing the corporations affected 
express a willingness to depart from the error of 
their ways and toe the mark set by the attorney gen- 
eral. 


This, apparently, is the view taken by the Presi- 
dent. It is to be friendly conciliation rather than 
hostile antagonism. In his forthcoming message, it 
is alleged, the execttive will outline a constructive 
program that will eliminate any incertainty about 
the law and tend to stimulate the growth of legiti- 
mate business. It is a reasstirance to the business 
world that cannot fail to be productive of good re- 
sults and aid in the restoration of the country to 
ihat era of prosperity to the masses which good 
crops, low tariffs and a flexible currency insure. So 
many conflicting rumors have been afloat concerning 
the prospective attitude of the President in regard to 
the trusts that the inspired announcement, following 
the cabinet meeting of Tuesday, lifts a nightmare off 
the breast of Big Business. 


Strengthening of the Sherman anti-trust law by 
eliminating the debatable features expericnce has re- 
vealed is the part of wisdom. Inhibiting interlocking 
directorates is equally beneficial to the country and 
the significant action of the house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. proves that it is a measure that will be prompt- 
ly obeyed. The location of individial responsibility 
and the fixing of personal guilt for all violations will 
conduce to a much more wholesome respect for the 
law in the future. The need for the creation of an 
interstate trade commission has long been apparent; 
by it and through it the decrees or mandates of the 
courts may be followed to their logical conclusion. 
Dissolution by friendly understanding of the tele- 
phone and telegraph combination indicated to the 
initiated the desire of the administration for peace- 
able adjustment of differences in regard to trust 
practices. With the enforcement of the personal 
guilt provision, in all future evasions of the law, that 
a notable reform will set in can hardly be questioned. 


ESHLEMAN OFFERED A QUASSIA CUP 

OT to honor John M. Eshleman, particularly, but 

to strengthen the Progressive position, with 
Johnson in the van, before the people, the chairman 
of the state railroad commission is to be comman- 
deered into taking second place on the ticket, with 
the promise that he will then be in line for prefer- 
ment when Johnson’s second term shall have expired 
or the ambitious governor, nominated for the presi- 
dency, resigns to make a national campaign. With 
this lure held before him Eshleman is asked to re- 
linquish his $8000 a year office and accept the pros- 
pective lieutenant governorship at half the salary. 
Perhaps, he will be allowed to remain as head of the 
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commission until the election is decided although we 
should question the propriety of such a course in 
view of the nature of his duties. 


Possibly, because Our Hiram is making a “sacri- 
fice” to run for governor—he prefers to go to the 
United States senate—he thinks it only fair that 
others in his political entourage should give evidence 
of similar self-abnegation. In this instancé, however, 
the sacrifice would be to the detriment of the com- 
monwealth. The office of lieutenant-governor is 
largely ornamental and superfluous; that of chairman 
of the state railroad commission anything but deco- 
rative. Eshleman has demonstrated his ability to 
serve the people intelligently and impartially on the 
railroad board, his just rulings and vise decisions 
commending him to corporation and consumer alike. 
No doubt, another man can be found of equally broad 
views to replace him, but why take chances? It 
looks as if he were to be used like any other pawn 
to further the governor’s overwhelming ambition. 
Were Johnson to be defeated in his candidacy for a 
second term, farewell to his hopes of selection by the 
national convention to head the Progressive party 
ticket. 

Unquestionably, the acceptance of Eshleman of the 
quassia cup now held out to him, will strengthen the 
Johnson ticket materially. No doubt, it is the John- 
son ultimatum. The governor dominates his party 
with czar-like asperity and will not brook opposition. 
Example of this is seen in Heney’s case. The former 
prosecuting attorney dared to shy his castor into the 
senatorial ring without first gaining the political o. k: 
of the poohbah of the party and, lo! he is persona non 
grata with the dictatorial Hiram. If the lesser lights 
in his constellation are inclined to chafe at Johnson’s 
domineering ways they must remember they are sole- 
ly to blame. The adulations poured in on him have 
had their effect; the former criminal lawyer is now 
of Jovian proportions, viewed from within. He is 
the Man Who Must Be Obeyed; hence Eshlemani’s 
sacrifice to feed fat his ambition. 


WORSHIPPING IN THE SILENCES 

OT that it was of extraordinary occurrence, but 

because of its perfection of beauty we refer to 
the glory of the Sabbath as experienced in South- 
ern California last Sunday. The air was as balmy as 
a day in June, the sky a cerulean blue, flecked lightly 
with fleecy clouds by way of variety. But, unlike 
June, there was a tonic abroad that one drank in with 
every breath. It filled the lungs, it mounted to the 
brain, 1¢ permeated the senses. It was Nature’s cham- 
pagne at its best, all the better for bearing the “Made 
in California” label. 

What wonder, then, that the blood went coursing, 
and the impulses were moved to revel in the atmos- 
pheric joys offered. Whether it was the worship of 
the Giver of All Good on the mountain heights or 
obeisance made to His beneficences at the seashore 
the soul was stirred to an exultant degree and in 
lonely places cried alond in its ecstacy. For our part 
this communion was sought in the long stretch of 
picturesque shore line that runs south from Redondo 
in a perfect curve, along the sheer cliffs guarding 
Fisherman’s Cove to the promontory, beyond which 
lies the way to Point Fermin. Saucy seagulls dis- 
puted our invasion of the silences and an occasional 
ground squirrel peered questioningly at the intruder 
from the upper shale of the high banks. The lap-lap 
of the waves on the rocks, when the sounding surf 
on the sands was a memory, kept time to our steps on 
the huge boulders over which the receding tide left 
glistening surfaces. 

Far out at sea the curling smoke from a giant 
freighter uprose like devotional incense, fit accom- 
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paniment to the pantheistic environment. In the mid- 
die distance a heavily-laden lumber schooner, with 
white hull breasting the ocean like a mighty gull, 
steamed laboriously toward the port. Nearer shore a 
fisherman’s trawl lay inert on the placid bosom of 
the Pacific, its sole occupant relaxed in sleep across 
the tiller. It was peace, ineffable peace that was re- 
flected, with no sounds from the busy marts to jar 
the serenities, no disturbing thoughts of sins of omis- 
sion Or commission, for the nonce, to mar the pic- 
ture. The soul was in its uplift, the grosser cares 
had taken flight and only the beatitudes remained. 

Climbing across a vertical wall of glistening granite, 
on which the recent high tide had strewn fantastic 
figures of soft-brown kelp, the narrowed beach lay 
clogged with massive boulders and the cliffs rose 
sheer and-jagged, imprisoning the world. Then the 
sun, now high in the heavens, admonished the lone 
worshipper of a waiting midday meal and, all re- 
luctantly, passage to ‘he heights above was sought. 
A cleft in the bluff twenty feet overhead suggested a 
possible outlet to the mesa and by exercise of springs 
and muscles foothold was gained in the almost per- 
pendicular wall permitting access to the tiny ravine, 
which, sure enough, inclined gradually to the sum- 
mit. On its brink, overlooking the unruffled ocean, 
full length on the dry shale halt was made for phy- 
sical relaxation and from this eyrie was uncovered 
one of the most glorious pictures ever beheld. 


As the lazy, incoming rollers broke upon the half- 
submerged rocks, a shower of spray danced upward 
and through the lacy filaments pierced the darting 
rays of the sun revealing a corona of primary colors 
that, superb in its simple beauty, was as a crown of 
glory to the living God. From the dark surface 
above the bed of kelp the ocean's bosom shimmered 
into a body of light green and on beyond, to the 
purple sea of Homer. A school of porpoises frolicked 
just beyond the outer edge of the kelp, their divings 
and splashings remindful of a band of children at 
play. Occasionally, a glistening brown back rose 
clear of the water and plunged ten feet ahead, the 
gambol imitated by half a dozen others im succession. 
It was a game of “follow my leader.” 


Clambering out of the ravine the lone watcher 
turned his back for a moment on the ocean and, lo! 
there, like a Whistler study, was the crystalline sum- 
mit of Mount San Antonio, a vision of silver ina 
setting of dreamy peace. Far to the north ran the 
undulating coast line of the Sierra Madres termi- 
nating at Point Dume, a ghostly leviathan dipping 
its mane in the waters of the Pacific. Closer in the 
glorious greens and browns of the big mesa ranch 
rested lovingly on dilated pupils and the keen odor 
oi freshly-turned earth came like a benison to the 
nostrils. With head erect, shoulders thrown back, 
and lungs well inflated the trail is breasted toward 
the settlement just beyond “Eventide,” the Burdette 
outpost of civilization. Then to dinner, with a phy- 
sical appetite and a spiritual grace worthy of one 
who has had communion with the gods. 


MORGAN ETHICS AND THE LOST WILL 

AN the doctrine of “innocent purchaser” be ap- 
plied in the case of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, 
in whose library, now the property of the son of his 
father, has been unearthed the long missing last will 
and testament of Martha Washington, wife of the 
first President of the United States? Stolen from 
the archives of Fairfax county, Virginia, in Civil 
War times, when the county seat and courthouse 
were shuttlecocks in the hands of the opposing 
armies, the search for the missing document has long 
progressed only to come to an end recently when the 

resting place of the precious paper was discovered. 
Demand has been made on Mr, Morgan for the his- 
torical treasure, but its present owner is not inclined 
tO part with his prize. He offers the applicants a 
photograph of the original, providing they will, in 
return, supply him with a facsimile of the will of 
George Washington, which is still in the county 
records. This offer, however, the people of Fairfax 
county have properly spurned. They argue that Mr. 
Morgan is in no position to make h rgains since he 
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is in the attitude of a receiver of stolen goods, no 
matter how innocently he came by the acquisition. 
This week, with the meeting of the state legislature, 
the senator from Fairfax county purposes introduc- 
ing a resolution authorizing the attorney general to 
take legal proceedings to recover the instrument. 


It promises to be an interesting controversy. Of 
course, if it is shown that the document was taken by 
a northerner, when the state of Virginia was in re- 
volt against the United States, it is none the less a 
theft. Certainly, the courts will not condone loot, 
which in this instance is what the ravaging of the 
records amounted to, since the purloined article had 
a market value, not for its intrinsic worth, but as an 
historical souvenir. If the elder Morgan had been 
alive when the claim was made the chances are that 
he would have returned the contraband of war to 
the women of Fairfax county with a graceful mes- 
sage, as, in fact, he had been known to do in previous 
cases, where he had inadvertently become the recipient 
of stolen articles having rare qualities. But the son 
appears to be not so constituted. He takes the ground 
that he is in no sense implicated in the transfer of 
ownership and has been legally adjudged heir to the 
property. His error is in missing the subtler point: 
Retention of the Martha Washington will is a cloud 
on his father’s memory; by restoring the document 
instanter he removes all chances of gossips aspersing 
the elder Morgan’s reputation. 


RULE-OF-THE-PEOPLE DELUSION 

se\V QR 7HY,” asked a cultivated and highly intelli- 

gent woman citizen, “must I declare in ad- 
vance my party afhliation when I do not know who 
the candidates will be and may not want to vote for 
any of those that present themselves as representa- 
tive of the organization at the primary election? I 
resent having to mortgage my vote in advance.” But 
if this exasperated citizen would stop to think she 
would realize that the party line must be drawn to 
preclude the possibility of unscrupulous members of 
the opposition from foisting a weak candidate upon 
the other party. Moreover, if the conditions prove 
to be so dire as she fears she can refrain from vot- 
ing at the primary election, reserving her indepen- 
dent vote for the finals. 


By far the worst feature of the primary election is 
the expense attaching thereto, which makes the aver- 
age candidate for office Icth to declare himself. It 
acts as a deterrent to many excellent men of whose 
services the city or state is deprived because of the 
prohibitive cost of promoting their candidacies. When 
one considers that upward of $2,000,000 was paid out 
by the friends of Taft and Roosevelt in Pennsyl- 
vania alone, in the 1912 primaries, the direct primary 
principle receives a severe jolt. It was estimated that 
Roosevelt’s New York managers spent five dollars 
for every vote he received in the presidential primary 
election. “Bill” Flinn of profitable city contract 
memory admitted that the Pittsburg primaries that 
same year cost the Roosevelt faction close to $r100,- 
000, of which the doughty William contributed near- 
ly one-fourth the whole. 

This vast expenditure in order that the people shall 
rule! And unless the candidate can afford to spend 
his money freely the people are in nowise interested 
in him because they do not know him. Just now, an 
estimable gentleman of San Francisco is gallivanting 
up and down the state assuring everybody he meets 
that he is to be the next governor of California. Of 
course, he will not be, but because he is financially 
able to journey from pillar to post, buttonholing 
those having influence in each community and meet- 
ing everybody likely to sway votes he might succeed 
where a poorer man, ten times better fitted to sit in 
the executive chair, would be hopelessly distanced in 
the primary election, 

It is in contemplating such conditions that the 
party convention plan, with all its crudities and op- 
portunities for bossism, presents redeeming features. 
The ticket named, in the main, is representative of 
the best material in the organization as, theoretically, 
at least, it must be pitted against the best the oppo- 
sition can put forth. Moreover, the party is respon- 


sible for the selections and is held accountable for 
any scalawags that may slip through. When the best 
men are sought it is an honor to be singled out by 
the convention for preferment. All this in the past. 
The cost assessed against each candidate was rela- 
tively small and in the campaign there was the ad- 
vantage of party unity in presenting a ticket for in- 
dorsement. 

By the rule-of-the-people plan the intelligent voter 
will scan a ballot appalling in its length. This year, 
from the governor down, through the judiciary, state 
offices, members of the assembly, the senate, con- 
gress, equalization board, and what not there will be 
candidates galore for each office of whose individual 
qualifications the people, as a whole, will be wofully 
ignorant. In addition, there are twenty-two constitu- 
tional amendments, initiative and referendum meas- 
ures and several bond propositions to consider. While 
we hope for the best we are not over-sanguine of re- 
sults. The best “mixers” and the ones with the 
longest purse have the inside position in the primary 
running. In view of what we have outlined the de- 
mand of Senator Cummins to have amendments to 
the Constitution authorized by the states without the 
initiative of congress does not offer strong appeal. 
Emotionalism in politics has gone far enough. 


LET US LOOK TO OUR SONGS 

[gion ae things have been achieved by The 

Survey in sending out an appeal for “social 
hymns.” The response was so generous that it was 
soon necessary to appoint a special hymn editor and 
a jury of twelve to sort and choose the best one hun- 
dred, as that was the limit set to the collection. “The 
antics of sociologists and professors, not to say of 
clergymen, when they break into poetry, are certainly 
amusing,” remarked one of the jurors, and the edi- 
tor decided that the by-product of every hymnal 
should be a joke book. But the final result is in- 
spiring and encouraging to the music lover who can- 
not but wonder what has become of noble song when 
he listens to the banalities posing in the name 27f 
music, 


Hymns asked for were not necessarily new ones, 
but any words that expressed brotherhood and social 
aspiration, without any hint of sectarianism or creed. 
The discerning will be gratified by a reading of the 
poems written for the new need, and also to find how 
many of our old and loved poets proved themselves 
prophets and seers, as true poets must be. In the 
songs of Aspiration and Faith, none is nobler than 
“The Spacions Firmament on High,” written by Jo- 
seph Addison in 1712, and none more ardent than 
Richard Watson Gilder’s “To Thee, Eternal Soul Be 
Praise.” The new expressions in this group are 
“Splendor of the Thoughts of God,” by W. Russell 
Bowie, 1913, “Thy Kingdom, Lord, We Long For,” 
by Vida Scudder, 1913, “From Age to Age They 
Gather, All the Grave of Heart and Strong,” by 
Frederick L. Hosmer, and “Where Cross the Crowd- 
ed Ways of Life,” by Frank Mason North, 1903s. 
There are many of them but none better than the old 
ones. The second group comprises songs of “Liberty 
and Justice,” and here again old songs ring out. 
James Russell Lowell’s— 


Men whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free 


though written before the war might have meant 
the shirt waist makers’ strike, it is so wniversal. 
There are hymns of Peace, of Labor and Conflict, of 
Brotherhood and Patriotism, all sounding a noble 
note. 


Charles H. Farnsworth in an article entitled “Why 
We Don’t Sing” says it is because we have not fa- 
miliar songs and a common cause. Song has always 
been a moving force as strong as shot and shell in 
times of war; it has cheered the weary and uplifted 
the discouraged always, so it is fitting that in this 
new warfare against poverty and disease there should 
be songs to cheer on discouraged workers and unite 
in one great common emotion the army of mankind. 
There is much fugitive verse that is significant if 
not singable. This poem “To a Nine-Inch Gun” 
was sent to the New York Herald on a crumpled 
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piece of paper, with the address given as “The 
Fourth Bench, City Hall Park:” 
Whether your shell hits the target or not, 
Your cost is five hundred dollars a shot. 
You thing of noise and flame and power, 
We feed you a hundred barrels of flour 
Each time you roar. Your flame is fed 
With twenty thousand loaves of bread. 
Silence! A million hungry men 
Seek bread to fill their mouths again. 


We commend to a discriminating public The Sur- 
vey of January 3, as a distinguished and interesting 
number. It should figure on the bookstands and be 
read by a larger public than that to which its appeal 
is usually made. “Let me make the songs of a na- 
tion, who will, may make the laws” has sound sense 
at its root. Let us look ta our songs! 


GOSPEL OF GLADNESS 

OAH was the first optimist of record. After one 

hundred and fifty days of rain the waters abated 
and forty days later the captain of the ark sent forth 
first a raven and then a dove. But the latter found 
no rest for the sole of her foot and returned to shel- 
ter. Nothing discouraged, Noah waited seven days 
longer and again sent forth the dove, which flew 
back that same evening bearing an olive leaf. Then 
the patient and hopeful Noah waited seven more 
days before repeating the experiment, which done, 
the messenger returned no more. Then was Noah 
glad. He had been afloat upward of a year and, 
doubtless, his associates were as rebellious and 1r- 
ritable as were the subordinates of Columbus on a 
memorable occasion. But the optimistic faith of both 
prevailed and history, sacred and profane, acclaims 
each stuipreme in his period. 

Mark Tapley is a modern instance of the spirit 
that rises superior to all discomforts; when the out- 
look was darkest he was the most cheerful. It is a 
grand attribute. Pollyana preached this same inspir- 
ing gospel and by her example presently infected the 
entire community. These fragmentary thoughts are 
due to a reading of Dr. Robert Freeman’s New 
Year’s poem, “Be Glad,” which the talented pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Pasadena has sent 
out as a greeting and admonition to his friends. Not 
only does the message breathe hopefulness and cheer- 
fulness in adversity, but it is clothed in colorful 
imagery, thereby adding charm to the text. The poem 
reads: 


‘he hills are splashed with sunlight, the hedges 
blaze in red, 

There’s a tangled mass of orange in the vine above 
my head, 

There’s a glory in the orchard, and the poppy fields 
are spread 

Like the golden streets of Heaven-——-and I’m Glad. 


But when ghosts from off Pacific, with their airy, 
phantom band 

Swathe the mountain, sweep the canyon, fill the 
sky, possess the land, 

Touch the springs, and start the fountains, loose 
the floods with magic hand 

Till the waters burst in torrent—I!l Be Glad. 


And when from out the desert, with his wild and 
dusty train, 

Swirling garments, screaming madly, 
over peak and plain, 

Breaks some hotly-breathing Boreas, dealing ruin, 
wreck and pain, 

In a night of visitation—Why Be Sad? 


storming 


For our wealth is more than weather, and our sun- 
light than the day, 

The life we own than stick or stone, our pleasure 
more than play; 

Ours the peace within the promise, who have heard 
the Master say: 

“T Will Never, Never Leave Thee’—So Be Glad. 


Then let us greet the season with the smile of 
those who know 

That though darkness overtake us in the way that 
we must gZ0, 

Though we stumble and grow weary, 
Friend that speaketh: ‘Lo! 

T Will Never, Never Leave Thee’—And Be Glad. 


there’s a 


Dr. Freeman finds inspiration for his injunction i 
Hebrews 13:5.: “Be content with such things as ye 
have, for He hath said, ‘I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee’” This, then, is God’s good word for 
1914 as delivered by one of his faithful servants. Let 
us etideavor to live up to the doctrine of gladness, 
striving to remember ever the silver lining lurking 
within the cloud, that will presently peep forth if we 


contain our souls in patience and hold fast to that 
which is good. That will be all for today, brethren. 





FORD WAY 1S THE BEST WAY 
ATURALLY enough, business men of philan- 


thropic impulses are greatly interested in Pres- | 
ident Ford’s plan of profit-sharing with the employes | 


of the Ford Motor Company with its twenty-four 
thousand names on the payrolls. ™n New York, the 
head of this successful concern has been sought in 
interview and what he has to say is delightfully free 
of involved theories. Defending his $5 a day mini- 
mum wage scale he declares that it costs just as 
much for a floor sweeper to feed his babies as it does 
for a motor construction engineer. He proposes to 
distribute $10,000,000 a year among his men, not at 
the end of the season, but every two weeks. Here 
is his philosophy of life: 

I think it is a disgrace to die rich. Iam enjoying my 
money and intend to get all possible out of it while 
I live. I don’t expect to leave any vast fortune to 
my relatives, because I do not believe they would 
know how to use it. If I did, they could have it. 
I think Edison is the biggest man living. I live on 
Edison avenue in Detroit. I am building a house 
on a 2000-acre farm, however, and expect to live 
there. Iam not a churchman. My only religion is 
to make the men who are working for me content- 
ed. There is no “if” attached to our profit sharing 
plan. It will be carried out without notification to 


the men except what they know through the news- 
papers. They will simply get the money. 


Apparently, the successful manufacturer has adopted 
as his creed that saying from Matthew vi. 7.: “There- 
fore, all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law 
and the prophets.” It is a law that is not too often 
observed. Not to be ribald, it is clear that Mr. Ford 
has considered the profits as well as the sage teach- 
ers of philosophy and he proposes to divide the 
former among the men who help to make them. It 
is better to shed sunshine and happiness as one goes 
through life than to wait until after death to devise 
one’s millions to colleges, hospitals or libraries. The 
workingmen who are partially responsible for such 
accumulations of riches are debarred from all par- 
ticipation in them, although their children, possibly, 
may reap a benefit. Mr. Ford’s way is more in ac- 
cord with the golden rule and the country will hope 
that more employers will be found of his point of 
view, ready to share their large profits with their as- 
sociates in the making. We like the Ford way much 
better than the Carnegie way, althouzh this is not to 
disparage the great things the Ironmaster has wrought 
with his unlimited wealth. 


CHICAGO TAKES A STEP BACKWARD 

CARCELY had the reorganized Chicago board 

of education confirmed the election of Mrs. Ella 
F. Young as superintendent of schools when it pro- 
ceeded to put the stamp of disapproval on one of her 
pet projects—the teaching of sex hygiene to high 
school pupils. This retrograde action, naturally, has 
received the warm approval of reactionary papers 
and one such fossilized sheet in Los Angeles, with 
reckless disregard of the facts, renders a diatribe on 
the “vicious practice of familiarizing boys and girls, 
herded together, with sexual studies that destroy the 
modesty and reserve that should exist between them.” 
With fatuous blindness or willful perversity our con- 
temporary asks: “What intelligent mother with a 
young daughter wants her herded into a room with 
promiscuous boys and girls while a salaried teacher 
delivers a lecture on sexual relations?” 


Shame on so egregious a distortion of the facts. 
At no time was such a procedure even remotely con- 
templated by Mrs. Young, let alone practiced. Wo- 
men lecturers, carefully chosen, explained the human 
functions to the girls exclusively, imparting what 
every girl has a right to know, in self protection, and 
avoiding that which might be in anywise embarrass- 
ing. It was, in truth, an admifable educational feat- 
ure, calculated to strengthen the ignorant and assist 
the impulsive in maintaining their self-guard. Like- 
wise, in their own classroom, lads of the age of pu- 
berty were wisely and kindly directed in their studies 
of physiology by supplemental lectures so carefully 
considered that only the best results could follow. 





This is not “sex faddism,” nor does it encourage sen- 
suality. It teaches right thinking, right living, and in 
prohibiting the study of sex hygiene the Chicago 
board of education has taken a backward step. 

What colossal folly to say that the children are at- 
tracted by the salacious rather than by the scientific 
in this branch of education. We might quote the 
good old axiom /hhoni soit qui mal 4 pense in refuta- 
tion of so contemptible a suggestion. Why should 
plain truths, delicately conveyed, cause the hearers 
to scoff at modesty and have less reverence for chas- 
tity? The notion is preposterous. Jf knowledge is 
power—and who shall deny it?—then why withhold 
from those needing every bulwark to restrain the in- 
sidious advances, to be met all too soon, that which 
will aid in keeping a sound mind in a sound body? 
It is all very well to prate of the home as the place to 
receive that instruction which the Chicago tcorio- 
clasts have just denied the high school pupils, but 
how many have the ability to impart the truths that 
should be told? Because our fathers and mothers 
were not taught sex hygiene at school the Los An- 
geles silurian sheet argues that the children of this 
generation do not need the study. Before such an 
argument who wouldn’t be dumb? 





JAPAN’S RECURRING VISITATION 

HEN St. Pierre with upward of thirty thousand 

souls was destroyed by volcanic eruption, 
twelve years ago, the entire world was aghast as the 
tale of woe was unfolded. Three years later a sim- 
ilar horror was experienced when Calabria was sud- 
denly afflicted by underground upheaval, the loss 
of life being even greater than was experienced at 
St. Pierre. Japan has long been a sufferer from 
earthquake shocks, supplemented by volcanic dis- 
turbances. Away back in 1596 it is recorded that 
cities were destroyed, together with thousands of 
lives. More than a hundred years later, February 2, 
1703, Yeddo was the scene of a cataclysmal disaster 
of like nature in which 200,000 persons perished. 
This visitation was repeated, in the same spot in 
1855, the city being well nigh wiped out. 


Always, these earthquake catastrophes have oc- 
curred in regions subject to volcanic eruptions and a 
study of historic records reveals the certain repeti- 
tion after long intervals of the same form of disas- 
ter. The ancient philosophers and students attrib- 
uted earthquakes to subterraneous clouds bursting 
out into lighting which shook the vaults that confined 
them. Later scientists have agreed that it is prob- 
able that steam generated by underground heat con- 
tributes to occasion them. That these cavities below 
the earth’s surface abound with inflammable sub- 
stances which are forced upward by the explosion is 
not improbable. The velocity of their propagation 
has ever been a notable feature and scientific re- 
search has gone so far as to measure the quakes at 
between 470 and 530 feet a second. 

It was such a dual visitation of earthquakes and 
eruptions that overwhelmed the island of Sakura in 
southern Japan and whose dire effects extended to 
the thriving city of Kagoshima, the capital of Satsuma 
province, which was buried under the rain of hot 
ashes thrown out by the volcano Sakura-Jima, four 
miles distant. When it is borne in mind that Tokio, 
five hundred miles away, was enveloped in a storm 
of fine ashes, propelled by the force of the eruption, 
the damage necessarily wrought in Kagoshima, al- 
most at the base of the active volcano, may be read- 
ily imagined. All accounts agree that the volcano 
erupted with lightning-like rapidity, and that it was 
accompanied by a series of seismic shocks that oscil- 
lated the entire region, seriously retarding the prog- 
ress of the fleeing natives, already tortured and 
harassed by the hot ashes that burnt to the flesh as 
they settled. Estimates of the loss of life are vague. 
Until the relief ships sent by the Japanese govern- 
ment are heard from there can be no accurate fig- 
ures, but those nearby believe the loss of life will 
reach well up into the thousands. 


Pomona wants to emulate Corona’s folly and build 
a speedway. Softening of the municipai brain 1s a 
sad disease to contemplate. 
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Brieux IReimtrodued: Miracle Not Reported —By Randolph Bartlett 


VER since the introduction of Eugene Brieux 
to the English reading public through three of 
his plays translated by St. John Hankin, John 

Pollock and Mrs. Bernard Shaw, with an introduc- 
tion by Shaw himself for good measure, the question 
has been asked perpetually, why have not more of 
the plays of this great genius of the French stage 
been done into English? It was not that he was 
lacking in fecundity, for the newspapers carry brief 
dispatches from time to time of premieres of new 
plays by this leader of the Latin drama. It was not 
that the demand was to be doubted, because the sen- 
sational “Damaged Goods,” and the still more pow- 
erful “Maternity” had created an interest in this 
dramatist which was not evanescent. Careful ex- 
amination of the new volume of two plays by 
Brieux, “Blanchette” and “The Escape” leads to the 
suspicion that the reason no person has taken ad- 
vantage sooner of the fallow field, is that when the 
Shaw coterie had turned out the first set of three 
plays, it had skimmed the cream off the Brieux 
product. 

Not that these two plays, now read in English 
for the first time, are weak, puerile, or unworthy of 
a place upon a bookshelf where the drama of ideas 
alone 1s permitted to dwell. On the contrary, they 
are worthy specimens of modern drama—but further 
than “worthy” one cannot conscientiously go. As 
successors to “The Three Daughters of Monsieur 
Dupont” and the companion works they are distinct 
disappointments. Nor will the explanation that these 
are among the earlier works of Brieux suffice, for it 
is fair to assume that in selecting plays for this edi- 
tion the hest available ones were chosen. The se- 
quence of these five plays historically is as follows: 
“Blanchette” 1892; “The Escape” 1896; “The Three 
Daughters” 1807; “Damaged Goods” t1g01; “Ma- 
ternity”’ 319003. So it would appear that Brieux, like 
many another author of note, Ibsen for instance, 
worked up to his climax and descended. Of course, 
this 1s mere speculation by one who, like most of 
us, mttst be content with what knowledge of the for- 
eign drama is to be gained through translations and 
commentaries. Still, for those who keep asking, why 
do we not get more of Brieux, there is a suggestion 
of a reply in the fact that for the second set of 
translations two of his first plays were used, instead 
of one of the seven or eight written subsequently. 

Still, as I have already said, these are not bad 
plays—but only a Httle disappointing to the admirer 
of Brieux who has bolted whole the declaration of 
George Bernard Shaw that “After the death of Ibsen 
Brieux confronted Europe as the most important 
dramatist west of Russia,” therein ignoring not only 
Shaw himself, but two other names which I feel 
confident posterity will place above either, Haupt- 
mann and Galsworthy. “Blanchette” lacks the power 
to entitle it to a place in that higher realm of drama, 
but as a play it ts excellent. It has an idea, the idea 
is followed persistently and consistently, and the 
piece entertains, What more can you expect of a 
drama that is not an absolute work of genius? 

Blanchette is the significant nickname given Elise, 
the daughter of Rousset, a peasant who, with the as- 
sistance of his wife, rums a small tavern in a small 
country town. She always was little and pale— 
hence the Blanchette—and seemed hardly one of the 
peasants. Her parents, being thrifty, were able to 
give her an education and so fit her for a position 
as school teacher. The play opens six months after 
Blanchette has passed her final examinations and 
becn awarded her first class teacher’s degree. To the 
simple-minded Roussets it seems strange that their 
daughter should not have stepped automatically into 
a lucrative position, and her father remonstrates 
with Galoux, a wealthy landowner who its about to 
run for deputy, and asks him to use his influence to 
have the appointment made. Galoux’ daughter and 
Blanchette were school compafiions, so his interest 
is twofold. Rousset blusters in the name of the 
“common people’—what does he care if others are 
on the Jist ahead of Blanchette—he knows his rights. 
Galoux is in politics. The state induced him to have 
his daughter educated bv holding out promises of 
employment and making easy terms. Her degree 
therefore, is nothing short of a promissory note now 
due, which must be paid, and Rousset, who has a 
vote, looks to Galoux, who is in politics, to see that 
the payment is made forthwith. 

It does not appear that Galoux is deeply impressed 
by the rantings of Rousset. He departs, and the 
Morillons, father and son, neighbors of the Rous- 
sets, arrive. The father of Blanchette is at once a 
different person. He is all boastfulness. There is a 
piece of land he wants to buy from Morillon, and he 
suggests a trade. Morillon evades the issue, and asks 
about Blanchette. Rousset enlarges upon the young 
woman’s cleverness and parades her before the Mor- 


illons and a stupid roadmender. All this bores the 
girl, whose only relief is in the occasional visits of 
Lucie Galoux and her dreams of grandeur which 
she hopes to possess in reality at a future time 
through matrimonial acquisition. Her mother notices 
that there is no place for the parents in this dream 
world that Blanchette has constructed—and this is 
the essence of the play, that this girl has been edu- 
cated away from her own station in life. Lucie 
comes to visit Blanchette and the latter is gay and 
natural for the first time. They live their school- 
days over again, and it is learned that they have 
agreed between them that the daughter of the peas- 
ants is to marry the brother of her wealthy friend. 
As they gossip Bonnefant, the roadmender, enters 
the tavern, but the girls are so absorbed they do not 
notice him. Then transpires one of the most dra- 
matic moments of the play, brief, yet every word full 
of meaning, and big with portent of disaster. Here, 
in a nutshell, is the portrait of the daughter of the 
people who has acquired just enough polish to feel 
superior to them, and for contrast a natural aristo- 
crat with her gracious manner toward even the hum- 
blest: 


BONNEFANT. Well, Blanchette, when you have 
finished chattering you can give Bibi a cup of cof- 
fee. 

BLANCHETTE. (A trifle piqued) If you care 
to sit down monsieur, I will call mamma. 

BONNEFANT. It sounds so funny for you to 
call me “monsieur.” But I don’t want your mother, 
I want a cup of coffee. 

BLANCHETTE Right away. 
door at the left) 

BONNEFANT. (Looking at Lucie) Why there’s 
Mademoiselle Galoux. How d’ ye do, mademoiselle? 

LUCIE. Good day, my friend. 

BLANCHETTE. (Coming back) My mother has 
gone out, monsieur, If you care to stop in again. 

BONNEFANT. Can’t you wait on me? 

BLANCHETTE. No. I don’t know where the 
things are. 

BONNEFANT. Ah! Well, I'll go to the other 
place. All the same, it Seems too bad #hat your 
father sent you to school so long only to have you 
return so unwilling. 

BLANCHETTE. 
sieur. 

BONNEFANT. Good-bye. You’re not very pleas- 
ant to people, I must say. (To Lucie) Good day, 
mademoiselle. Well, I’m off. (He goes). 

LUCIE, Why didn’t you give him his cup of 
coffee? 

BLANCHETTE. I don’t know where the things 
are. Besides I can't stand those peasants. 


(She goes to the 


I am sorry. Good day, mon- 


Here then we have the hypothesis: a girl with an 
education for which she has no immediate use, un- 
fitted for the tasks to which she would have come 
naturally if she had been reared at home; a father 
who vaguely regards the girl’s education as an asset 
which should be made tangible at once, ignorant of 
what education means but sufficiently proud of it as 
a family acquisition that he refuses the offer of 
Neighbor Morillon to marry his son and Blanchette 
and give Rousset the land he covets. In short, none 
of them understands what this degree of Blanchette’s 
really means. Even Blanchette regards it as some- 
thing which has elevated her above her own parents 
and neighbors. 


Six months pass. Blanchette still has no position, 
and has eased her boredom by buying scientific works 
on agriculture and developing elaborate plans for 
making a metropolitan cafe out of the country tav- 
ern. Of course, her education has not fitted her for 
this sort of work. It is Brieux’ dig at what now are 
called the cultural studies as opposed to the voca- 
tional. It is a fine tract for those who would have 
each child educated simply for that task which will 
come most quickly to its hand when it leaves school. 
The argument however is as full of holes as a Swiss 
cheese, but as we are at present considering the 
drama and not the thesis we pass on for the time. 
Blanchette is figuring upon making her parents 
wealthy by these schemes of hers, so that she will 
be eligible to marry her chum’s brother. She makes 
a mess of everything, of course, and the ambitious 
plans have ridiculous denouements, culminating tn a 
violent family row in front of Blanchette’s wealthy 
friends when Rousset learns of the affront to his 
friend the roadmender. The parent forces coffee be- 
fore the visitors. He then insults Galoux and Lucie 
and declares that Blanchette may as well forget all 
her education, for he has grown tired of her fine 
airs. She shall now become practically a scullery 
maid in the tavern. She refuses, declares she is un- 
loved, and says that sooner than submit to this hu- 
miliation she will leave home. She is taken at her 
word, and goes out into the night. 

More than a year passes. The Roussets have not 
the least information as to the whereabouts of 
Blanchette. They pretend to their neighbors that she 





is doing well, but this is merely family pride. The 
mother is covertly anxious, the father blusteringly 
callous. One day the girl returns, starving but vir- 
tuous. The time 1s inopportune. Pere Rousset has 
just received a bill from the booksellers who sent the 
works on agriculture that caused so much trouble, 
and the old wound is reopened. The girl pleads for 
a home-shelter; she will do anything to earn it. All 
her pride is gone. Her story of the fight for exis- 
tence is pitiful: 


ROUSSET. You can go to Monsieur Galoux. He 
promised to engage you to give your friend Lucie 
lessons, your great friend— 

BLANCHETTE. Monsieur 
promise. 

ROUSSET. And you did not stay there? 

BLANCHETTE. No. 

ROUSSET. But that was the place for you. 
You did not have to soil your hands, and that must 
have pleased you. I suppose you went and did 
something foolish and they made you get out. 

BLANCHETTE. No, I did nothing wrong. 

ROUSSET. Ifyou did nothing wrong they would 
not have sent you away. 

BLANCHETTE. You believe that? 

ROUSSET. Of course! 

BLANCHETTE,. I had hardly entered Monsieur 
Galoux’s services when his son, Monsieur George, 
wanted to make me his mistress..Then he spoke to 
me of marriage. It was then that they sent me 
away. Oh, they paid me a lot of compliments, but 
they gave me to understand that virtue and in- 
struction could not take the place of a dowry, and 
they offered me a sum of money which I refused. 

ROUSSET. Ah! Always these ideas of grand- 
eur. 

BLANCHETTE. How I wept and suffered from 
shame! But listen. From the Galoux’s I went into 
another place, but I had to leave there also. In 
that place it was the mother who sent me away,— 
yes, the mother,—because in taking a companion 
for her daughter, she meant, at the same time, to 
have a teacher free from dangers. And after that? 
—a very respectable old gentleman had lost a 
daughter of just my age and whom he said I re- 
sembled. He wanted me to fill her place, Ah, that 
ignoble man! When I left, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders; my frankness made him pity me. That poor, 
inconsolable father! In another house it was the 
husband— 

ROUSSET. You should have found a position 
with a single woman. 

BLANCHETTE. That is just what I did, I was 
all right there, and I scrubbed the floor as you 
asked me to do. But I got nothing to eat. After 
all, I almost regret now that I did not imitate 
other girls I met, who were in just my position. 
They took the primrose path. And they are not to 
be pitied for it; no, on the contrary. Yes, yes, I 
am telling you the truth. Instruction does not 
teach virtue. There are enough miserable crea- 
tures who can roll up their teachers’ degrees in 
their prostitute licenses. 

ROUSSET. Then it is wrong to educate one’s 
children ? 

BLANCHETTE. No. But one should show them 
how to make use of their education, and not try 
to make government officials of them, 


Galoux kept his 


There is the milk in the cocoanut at last. Voca- 
tional education the panacea for all the ills of the 
school system. Apparently, they have it in France 
as we have it in California. The story is soon ended. 
Rousset is obdurate, but when the roadmender comes 
in and Blanchette insists upon serving him, he js a 
little touched. Then Auguste, son of Neighbor 
Morillon finds the object of his former suit back 
home, and renews his offer of marriage, which is 
accepted after properly coy hesitation, and they all 
live happily ever after, Blanchette presumably for- 
getting all the culture and refinement she brought 
back from school and sinking to the degrading level 
of the ignorant and superstitious plodders from 
whom she sprung. 

In other words, culture and education, as distin- 
guished from the purely vocational or practical, is 
synonymous with arrogance and false pride, and is 
worthless to persons of the humbler walks of life. 
Shucks, and likewise rot! Blanchette, apparently, 
was spoiled long before she went to school, and with 
her father’s arrogance as an inheritance it was noth- 
ing more than to be expected that she would be an 
insufferable little prig regardless of her training. un- 
less taken in hand violently. Moreover, as Mencken 
sapiently remarks in his introduction to the volume, 
there is no reason to believe that if the Roussets had 
not been so impetuous, the girl’s claim upon a posi- 
tion as a teacher would not have been recognized 
when her turn came. 

Thus do the generalities in the play fail to stand 
up under the light of reason. As a thesis “Blanch- 
ette” overshoots the mark. As a play it has many 
points of excellence. .The action is rapid and the 
dialogue brisk and never wordy. It has been a suc- 
cess on the French stage, and in fact was in its way 
an important factor in a new epoch of the French 
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drama. For a long time previous to Brieux the 
Paris stage had known but one dramatic formula— 
the triangle, the sexually unhappy woman, married 
or unmarried, with the cause of her fall and the 
honest lover. Even Paris was becoming satiated. To 
such a public Blanchette must have been a welcome 
diversion, and in its moral tone it is typical of the 
greater part of its author’s work. It failings are those 
of almost every drama written to prove something— 
if the characters move naturally thev do not always 
establish to the audience what the author intended 
and if they do not move naturally the play is spoiled. 
Let it be said at least that Brieux is too honest a 
dramatist to force his characters to be inconsistent 
for the sake of demonstration. 

(“Blanchette,” by Brieux. ‘Translated by Frederick 
Fisemann. John W. Luce & Co.) 


ee 
CHARM AND QUAINTNESS OF “PRUNELLA” 


(aa RUNELLA,” given by Mr. Winthrop Ames at 
Ptte Little Theater and now at the Booth Thea- 
ter, is a fantasy in three acts produced several 
years ago in London. Mr. Laurence Housman is re- 
sponsible for the idea of the poetry, Mr. Joseph Moorat 
for the music, Mr. Granville Barker assisted in arrang- 
ing it for the stage. At this period in the world’s his- 
tory it takes a deal of faith in oneself and in other 
people to write a play about a restless little girl in 
a formal garden with a band of strolling players 
typifying the world and its allurements singing out- 
side. But the end has justified the faith of writers 
and producers. Prunella is a dainty thing as delicate 
as a miniature, a rare bit of old china, or a heauti- 
fully carved cameo. It is a trifle, light as air. It 
floats. before one like an impalpable cloud on a sum- 
mer’s day. The little girl lives in a hedged garden 
with her aunts Prim, Prude and Privacy, their two 
servants Queer and Quaint, three gardeners and 
the gardener’s boy. 
ko x 
It is a pleasant place, but the little girl gets very 
tired of minding her Ps and Qs and she wants to 
see the world outside. She comes naturally by her 
desire for years before without proper leave-taking 
her mother went away with an Italian gentleman 
who had come to put in the garden a wonderful foun- 
tain presided over by the God of Love. Afterward, 
the little girl, with a note telling of her mother’s 
death, was left in a basket outside the door for the 
aunts to take of. They accepted the trust and brought 
her up as Prim, Prude and Privacy might be ex- 
pected to bring up a little gir! whose mother had 
run away with an Italian gentleman. She must not 
cross her feet. She must keep her apron straight. 
She must learn her lessons and read a book about 
the stars and moon, that puts even the aunts to sleep 
and all the while outside the strolling players are 
making merry. At last when the aunts are quite u- 
conscious the merry makers invade the garden and 
their inconsequent master Pierrot in his white Pier- 
rot’s dress brings knowledge to the little maid in a 
kiss. Then at night when all are asleep they come 
again and Pierrot pleads with Prunella to come 
down into the moonlight— 


They would say nothing. They won’t mind; they 
are asleep too. 

People when sleeping come out of their shel's and 
find wings; 
Thev become wise. 

see; 


They become happy and young. They become free! 


They open their eyes and can 


And the little girl from the open window looks down 
upon him and when he climbs to her on the ladder 
she yields herself to his arms and in response to his 
pleading and to the voice of the God of Love she 
lets her little blue overdress fall away and he bears 
her away a beautiful little Pierrette to bask forever 
in his love. 
x ok x 

But as always happens the world is not what it is 
pictured. And Pierrot is faithless. Out in the world 
he tires of being married and he gives her every- 
thing that will make her happy except his love. 
That he takes with him when he goes. But it grows 
heavier and heavier and at last the burden of it is 
too much for him and he comes back to the garden 
to find peace, but the garden has fallen into decay. 
Two of the aunts are dead and the other has fallen 
into low estate. She must sell the garden and Pier- 
rot is the buyer. He has searched for Pierrette but 
in the little house where they had been happy for a 
time he found only his pretty gifts left to gather 
dust and on a stone in the garden the legend “Pier- 
rette is dead” and he cannot remember the name 
she had before he called her Pierrette. He takes no 
pleasure in the friends who come to eat his food and 
drink his wine but he must feast with them and 
while they are in the house feasting comes Prunella. 
She has traveled a long and weary road to reach 
the garden and the aunts who love her. But they 
are not there and Scaramel her master’s man does 
not recognize her and Doll and Romp and Tawdry 
and Coquette have forgotten her. They cannot re- 
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member even so far hack as yesterday, and they do 
not like to have one about who is sad and weeps. 
Left alone with the fountain the God of Love 
awakes and speaks and at his command she descends 
into the water. And then come the revellers light- 
ened in spirit by the wine they have drunken and 
Pierrot with his heavy heart who believes that per- 
haps he can call up Pierrette’s ghost to comfort him 
if he can reconstruct that night of long ago. And so 
they put up the ladder and he calls forth the moon 
and the blinds of her window swing open and he 
goes up the ladder as he did long ago; but the room 
is empty and he is broken-hearted and then he for- 
gets himself and remembering only his love calls 
Pierrette and Pierrette at the bottom of the foun- 
tain hears his voice and comes. Pierrot does not 
know whether she is living or dead, whether she is 
there in the flesh or only in spirit, but he puts his 
hand on her heart and it beats. He has learned his 
lesson. He will not grieve love again. He will keep 
her now that he has found her tenderly, and his 
heavy heart grows light again. 
* ok ¢ 
The little play is staged with Mr. Ames’ usual 
attention to details. The setting is very lovely. Miss 
Marguerite Clark is a dainty bit of Dresden china. 
If she could only act as well as she looks one might 
feel a certain emotional significance in the part. As 
it is she is lovely to look upon but she is so con- 
scious that what she does she is doing very prettily 
indeed that the role does not rise above the level 
she sets. Mr. Glendinning as Pierrot is not physi- 
cally suited to the role and partly for that reason 
he loses much of its lightness and underlying poetry 
but he plays the balcony scene with grace and charm. 
The play is a trifle, quaint and delicate, but well 
worth turning aside for from the more serious plays 
of the day, but the charm in the rhyme of both lines 
and music is so evnescent that it is hard to describe 
once one ceases to hear it. 
New York, Jan. 12, 1914. 
Sh 
One of Will 
Home from his recent trip to the South with his 
wife Will Woolwine is hack at the bank with a stock 
of good stories so well told that few can vie with him 
in recounting. Years ago, back in 1896, Will visited 
Washington in company with General Harrison Gray 
Otis, the late W. C. Patterson and W. G. Kerckhoff 
in the interest of the harbor of San Pedro, as secre- 
tary of the harbor league, and while there he told 
a story, a copy of which [ happen to have, clipped 
from the Washington Star when it was fresh. But 
it has lost nothing by age. Here it is: “A moun- 
taineer who seemed to be halfwitted was brought 
into court charged with moonshining. ‘Are you 
guilty or not guilty?’ asked the judge. ‘I don’t know 
what yo’ mean,’ returned the prisoner. ‘Did you or 
did you not make liquor without paying license?’ 
“Course I did. It’s good likker, Jedge.’ ‘Well, didn’t 
you know it was wrong?’ ‘’Course not. Pap made 
it, an’ he wer a good Mian, a preacher.” There was 
such a vacant look in the man’s face that the judge 
believed him to be semi-idiotic. Turning to the dis- 
trict attorney, he said: ‘I don’t know what to do in. 
this case. The man is evidently non compos mentis.’ 
‘I'll tell yo’, jedge,’ suggested the culprit, ‘s’posin’ 
we just let this thing drap on both sides, And the 
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case was ‘drapped’. 


ANNE PAGE. 


Woolwine’s Best 


a 
Conradi’s Remarkable Recovery 


Simon Conradi is demonstrating remarkable phys- 
ical resources. It is only about two months since he 
fell and broke his hip, and owing to his advanced age 
his friends feared they never would see him again 
in his accustomed haunts. I hear that he is already 
able to be about on crutches, however, and is look- 
ing forward to being around town again before long. 

Sean EET aEEEEEEEEEEEEEEaeememenee 
GRAPHITES 
It is not raining rain today, but golden dollars fall 
In Southern California within the reach of all; 
We may not not find the specie if we plunge into the 
wet, 
But O, the glorious crops ahead will fill our coffers yet. 


Paderewski, the pianist, is having a parlous time on 
his present tour. In Denver he was threatened with 
violence so that he cancelled his dates and now, on 
the coast, he alleges that an attack of neuritis obliges 
him to disappoint audiences in San Francisco and 
Oakland. Truth is, the anti-Jewish sentiment is said 
to obsess him and reprisals are from the element he 
is reputed to have flouted. His attack of neuritis 
may prove to be affritis. 


In the rescue of the crew and passengers of the 
wrecked steamer Cobequid off Nova Scotia again 
has the wireless demonstrated its signal usefulness 
to mankind. But for the prompt aid in response to 
the distress call all on board ithe doomed vessel must 
have perished. 











Little Theater Opening Draws Nigh 


Although Los Angeles professes the keenest in- 
terest in the Little Theatre venture, it is not alone 
in its eagerness to watch the results of this experi- 
ment. ‘There are several theaters of this style in 
the east established in large and wealthy cities with 
an assured clientele, but the Little Theater will be 
the only one in the west, and the literary and dra- 
matic folk who are solicitous for the welfare of the 
drama are hazarding many guesses as to the suc- 
cess of this new development. That it is regarded 
as a laudable departure, and one which means much 
to the development of dramatic taste, is proved by 
warm commendations from many authoritative 
writers—Harper’s Weekly having recently devoted 
an editorial to the project. At present the Little 
Theater seems assured of success. It is almost in 
readiness for its opening January 26—an intimate, 
friendly little house in warm brown tones that in 
themselves offer a mute welcome and should have 
a psychological effect on audiences and_ players. 
There is to be nothing of glare and clatter—only 
subdued lights, noiseless attendants, soft music. 
Naturally, the luxurious appointments —the rest 
rooms, the smoking room, the tea-room, ihe up- 
stairs ball room—all of these social features attach 
additional individuality to the Little Theater, but 
these are only a background, for its real purpose 
is not to cater to society, but to present to cultivated 
people the plays that commercial managers are 
forced to forego, since the public will laud them to 
the skies in the abstract, but fail to give them sup- 
port in the concrete. 


Feast of Good Things Ahead 


There is a feast of good things planned. Phe com- 
pany has been chosen for intelligence, ability and 
talent, not for spectacular value. It is directed and 
managed by men who are as thoroughly versed in 
theatrical demands as any in the country. The 
opening play is to be John Galsworthy’s drama, 

[he Pigeon,” with Frank Reicher in his original 
role of Fernand. Then there is Winthrop Ames’ 


“Snow White,” which Mr. Ames will release for 


production here because of his desire to see the 
Little Theater succeed. Percy Mackaye’s “Tomor- 
row,” the Anatol dialogues, Charles Rann Kennedy’s 

Che Social Evil,” “Strife,” “The Cherry Orchard,” 
a number of one act-plays, revivals of “The School 
for Scandal” and similar old dramas—these are 
only a portion of the good things. An announcement 
which will bring anticipation to many is that Lewis 
Stone will come to play the Dane in “Hamlet,” sur- 
rounded by a brilliant cast. 


Are We a Lot of Poseurs? 


And now that Los Angeles has a Little Theater, 
what is it going to do with it? Undoubtedly, for 
the first few weeks it will receive support, for fads 
have always a vogue. But after the noveltv has fad- 
ed, will it continue its existence? For although it is 
not a commercial proposition, the theater must be 
self supporting, and this it cannot be unless Los 
Angelans are willing to go to see the plays present- 
ed. The offerings have been asked for in reading 
circles; at clubs, at teas, at artistic and social gath- 
erings it has been bewailed many times that the 
stage does not offer the highest in dramatic produc- 
tions. Now it is to be seen if this desire is a matter 
of words alone. Los Angeles is fond of prating 
about its “culture,” fond of talking of the mysti- 
cism of Maeterlinck and the satire of Shaw, and 
then of crowding to see a peroxided beauty twist 
through the mazes of a garish dance, and ignore 
the really artistic productions. The time is coming 
when the sincerity of those who have yearned for 
Schnitzler, Ibsen, Brieux, Moliere, and others of 
like fame, will be put to the test. Do we want the 
best in drama, or are we posing? 


Galsworthy’s Slang Puzzles Critic 


Henry Warnack devoted a considerable amount 
of space in his discussion of the drama last Sunday 
to confession that he could not understand why 
John Galsworthy calls the play which will open the 
Little Theater, “The Pigeon.” If Henry had only 
kept his file of The Graphic complete, and looked 











up the review of the drama when it was published 
about two years ago, he would have learned that the 
word “pigeon” is used in its slang sense, practically 
unknown outside of England. A pigeon, in this us- 
age, 18 a gullible, or soft person, and in the Gals- 
worthy play refers to the artist Wellwyn, who gives 
indiscriminately, to all sorts of undeserving beggars. 


Sunsetter Foshay Will Be Missed 


How shocked 1 was when the news of Prof. James 
A. Foshay’s sudden death met my eye in the tele- 
graph proofs as | sat at my desk Wednesday turning 
out my daily dole of editortal brick. There was a 
blur to the page for a minute or two as I recalled 
how we had sat together at the last Sunset Club 
gathering and with what unction he had ied in the 
singing of the words I had written to a well-known 
tune. As the last lines were sung we all stood up 
and dear old Foshay’s hands gripped mine while our 
voices blended in the chorus. His was a kind, lova- 
ble nature. I never heard him say a mean word 
of anyone; he hated shams, admired sterling worth 
in anyone and was without envy of his fellows. Al- 
ways obliging he responded with cheerful alacrity 
to the demands for a song and was at his best in 
the stirring “When Good Fellows Get Together” 
which no one could render with more spirit and 
sympathetic feeling. How we shall miss him at fu- 
ture gatherings! He was greatly beloved by all his 
fellow-Sunsetters. 


Sigurd Russell’s Foolishness 


Rather shamefacedly Sigurd Russell entered the 
sanctum the second day after he foolishly turned a 
pistol on himself and in a contrite sort of voice ex- 
plained that he was about to retire to the mountains 
for two months to recover his poise and take mental 
stock. J commended the plan anu despite the tell- 
tale vest, on which the course of the bullet in and 
out was to be traced, could not forbear to administer 
a scolding. “Why,” I asked him, “did you do so 
foolish an act and was it fair to select such a spot 
for the deed?” He admitted that he had not thought 
of the unpleasant notoriety that would attach to the 
girl’s name thus unfairly linked with his rash act. 
Said he, “My philosophy of life is such that I will 
have all or nothing.” I rebuked him sharpl-. “Tt is 
an irrational philosophy” I retorted. “Better by far 
fight and run away with a promise of returning to 
the fray later than attempt to annihilate yourself. 
Now,” I added, “get back to normal. Be a man, not 
a bundle of emotions, and stop your foolishness. You 
have a brilliant mind, but it is sadly warped. 
Straighten it out and Jet your friends see what is 
really back of your exterior.” And Sigurd promised. 
Years ago J used to know his father, the scintillant 
dilletante lecturer and writer, whose erratic but gtft- 
ed mind has been bequeathed to his son. There its 
much good in Sigurd, but he lacks the discipline 
that habits of self-control instill. 1 hope his self- 
immurement will be of benefit. 


Rob Wagner to Take the Plunge 


T hope I am breaking no faith in revealing the fact 
that Bob Wagner, artist, lecturer and humorist and 
long time a widower, is to take unto himself a help- 
mate Sunday in the person of Miss Florence Welch 
of Topeka, who, to employ his own language, “has 
consented to take the Awful Chance” with him. Con- 
tinues the irrepressible Rob: “We will splash in at 
high noon Sunday, the eighteenth, only the families 
attending. From then to seven of the same day we 
will be at home, in my studio, to a few friends and 
we want you to help us (at least) start conspicuous- 
ly!” Will I respond to this appeal? I certainly will. 


Joe Scott Given the Top Vote 


I must publicly offer my profound sympathy to 
General Otis because that arch offender against all 
decrecs Otisian, Joseph Scott, received more than 
three million votes in the election of permanent di- 
rectors by the stockholders of the Los Angeles In- 
vestment Company, when Son-in-Law Harry Chand- 
ler received two hundred thousand less. Also, there 
is food for thought for those who take delight in 
prodding, or trying to annoy Scott in connection 
with the board of education, in the fact that he re- 
ceived the largest vote of any of the directors. In 
this is seen the measure of the influence of news- 
paper attacks when directed at a man of integrity. 
‘Tis a bitter pill for Otis and Earl, but these 
worthies have had so many unpalatable prescriptions 
forced down their throats of late that their sense 
of taste must be pretty well inured to anything. 


Those Incorrigible Millionaires 


Tt now remains to be seen what will be the effect 
of actually forcing a rich man to pass several days 
in jail as punishment for speeding. Tn San Francisco 
it begins almost to look as if the reckless and 
wealthy automaniacs are going to make this a new 
sort of game. Richard McCreery furnished the re- 
porters with cheerful interviews and seemed to be 
enjoying himself, when scnt to the county jail for 
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being a menace to the lives of pedestrians. No soon- 
er was he comfortably ensconced in his cell than 
Forrest Ashe—is this a relative of the erudite Por- 
ter?—was sent to keep him company for a like of- 
fense. J cannot see how jail life could be considered 
desirable, but to the distorted view of the reckless 
automobilist there may be something soothing about 
it and, besides, he becomes quite the hero in the eyes 
of his fellow sinners and figures conspicuously in a 
unique manner in the yellow press. Must the whip- 
ping post of Delaware be adopted, after all? 


Noted Stanford Alumnus Here 


Dr. and Mrs. Walter Lindley entertained Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover of London at the Los An- 
geles Country Club last Saturday. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoover, who both graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity, have two fine boys in their delightful London 
home and Mr. Hoover, starting out from college as 
a mining engineer, has become one of the most suc- 
cessful mining men in the world. He is one of the 
trustees of Stanford University and, in order to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the present condi- 
tion of his alma mater, the Hoovers will, for two 
months, occupy a cottage on the college campus and 
plan to return to England in the spring. 


Movement Is Discovered at Last 


Scarcely less amusing than the trick played upon 
the aunexationists is the discovery of the Fruitland 
situation by the Tribune and the Examiner. | have 
referred from time to time to the manner in which 
the public was being brazenly decetved by the Los 
Angeles dailies, which endeavor to create the im- 
pression that the entire county 1s cager to come into 
the city, and cases like the one in hand absolutely 
ignored. The Times, consistent old reprobate, main- 
tains its silence, but the Tribune and Examiner 
were apparently vaguely troubled in the region where 
their consciences would be 1f they had such attach- 
ments, and took cognizance of the fact that the de- 
cision of the district was opposed to helping pay the 
Los Angeles tax bills. The sad thing about it, how- 
ever, is that a daily attempt was made to create the 
impression that the movement had its inception in 
the Fruitland district itself, and the issue was rather 
a neighborhood quarrel than the determination cf 
the territory to protect itself against this invasion. 
Surely peanut politics raises a fine crop of chicanery. 


Fruitlands Still Dodges Annexation 


Wednesday, the fourth of the elections called for 
the purpose of annexing Fruitlands to Los Angeles, 
to form a connecting link by which to reach Hunt- 
ington Park, was held and resulted in the defeat of 
annexation by a vote of five to nothing. This is the 
best joke yet played on the annexation commission. 
From time to time these elections have been ar- 
ranged, and each time the lines have been drawn 
smaller and smaller, gerrymandering so as to in- 
clude only those voters believed to be in favor of 
being swallowed up by Los Angeles. Before the 
matter came to a vote, these folk, however, would 
see a great light, and the result was always adverse 
to the city’s schemes. Finally, a fantastically shaped 
piece of territory was outlined, and it contained only 
nine voters. Six of these were procured to sign the 
election petition, leaving only three who could pos- 
sibly be opposed. The election was called with only 
thirty days intervening, so there was no possibility 
of new registrations upsctting the scheme. With 
what glee the annexation commission members must 
have leaned back in their chairs and chortled, as 
much as to say, “Now darn ye, let’s sce how you'll 
get out of it.” Well, Fruitlands did get out of it, 
and nobody seems to know just how. When the bal- 
lots were counted it was found that not one vote 
favored annexation, while five were cast against it. 
What had happened to the faithful six? At least, 
two of them must have turned traitor and the other 
four were not in evidence. L. P. Pritchard, manager 
of the Laguna ranch, is suspected of knowing some- 
thing about the affair, but like all wise politicians, 


Lares 


he and Br’er Rabbit “lay low an’ ain’t sayin’ nuffin’, 


Loyal Supporters of Symphony Music 


One of the loyal supporters of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra is Mrs. Harriet W. R. Strong 
of Ranchito Del Fuerte, third vice president of the 
Symphony Orchestra association. Commenting on 
the earnest support given the efforts of Conductor 
Adolf Tandler by The Graphic Miss Strong writes 
of symphonic music: “Like everything else to perfect 
results there is but one royal road: ‘Work, work, 
work!’ In musical parlance it means rchearsals, 
drills—rehearsals, drills. It has been stated by one 
who knows that in his opinion there is not a greater 
drill master in any country than the musical director 
of the Los Angeles Symphony, Adolf Tandler. His 
eminent success in the two concerts already given 
proves his capacity for such work, and if he is to 
produce like good results in the future he must be 
provided with the means to this end, namely money. 
The money is here. Los Angeles has never willingly 
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taken second place in any enterprise, and I feel sure 
that the moneyed people will be willing to continue 
the high standard set by the present symphonic work. 
The article of your Mr. Gates will assist in showing 
those uneducated in musical matters what is needed 
in the premises. [I believe no symphony orchestra in 
the world is supported entirely by box receipts. This 
expression of art must be paid for outside of ordi- 
nary commercial methods.” Let me add that to such 
true lovers of music as Mrs. Strong the Symphony 
Orchestra owes its establishment and maittenance. | 
hope her example and that of others associated with 
her will inspire kindred souls to aid in the good work 
in a financial way. 


Wright Quits “Smart Set” 


I learn that Willard Huntington Wright’s position 
on the New York Evening Mail as official humorist, 
is not in addition to his other activities, for his in- 
cumbency of the editorial chair of the Smart Set has 
been terminated. As usual in such cases there are 
two interpretations of the incident, but Willard has 
written to friends here that “I resigned, due to what 
I termed in my resignation ‘intellectual differences’.” 
I doubt, however, that there was any prospect for 
anything more than ephemeral notoriety, and cer- 
tainly not permanent success, in the publication of 
so thoroughly pornographic a publication as the 
Smart Set has become since Wright took hold. 
Wright’s smartness is solely in that direction, and 
magazines cannot live on smut alone. However, “in- 
tellectual differences” has a fine, large sound. 


Signs of Campaign Begin to Appear 


Already, the signs of campaign year are beginning 
to appear. One of these is the appending of Guy 
Eddie’s name to the combination Lissner-Earl-John- 
son, which is used by the Times in speaking of the 
political powers that be. It is a good old trick, fast- 
ening the name of a discredited or unpopular mem- 
ber of a clique upon it, so that relations which for- 
merly existed will, by implication, seem still to be 
in effect. From now until after election it is only 
to be expected that the names of E. T. Earl, Meyer 
Lissner, Guy Eddie, and Supervisor Norton, will 
appear with hyphens connecting them. It is one of 
the penalties of engaging in politics. 


“Patsy” Clark One of an Old Order 


Soon, it begins to appear, there will be so few of 
the old order of politicians left that it will be almost 
necessary for biographical and historical works to 
be written to tell future generations what manner 
of men they were. S. P. (Patsy) Clark’s death this 
week removes another of the rapidly dwindling co- 
terie who ruled in Los Angeles party councils less 
than a decade ago. He was a type of his order— 
generous, big-hearted, loyal to his friends—these are 
the attributes of all the old heads of political organ- 
izations. The benefactions of the Tammany chief- 
tains are proverbial. Clark could hardly be described 
as a “boss,” yet he had a finger in many deals, and 
that he  wasenot a dictator was merely,.a- matter -of 
circumstances, for had his party been stronger his 
position would have given him great influence. It 
was one of the sorest blows he ever received when 
the Harper administration went wrong, and I believe 


che had nothing to do with thte misdeeds which upset 


the city government at that time. He believed that, 
with a good record, the Harper regime could have 
been continued indefinitely and eventually formed 
the nucleus for a strong Democratic machine in the 
South. His disappointment was in proportion to the 
extent of this ambition. So goodbye to Patsy Clark. 
He was not of the political caste many of us admire 
most highly, yet he had many admirable qualities. 
Requiescat in pace. 


Joke on E. L. Doheny 


Aside from the fact that there appears to have 
been questionable ethics employed it was a good joke 
that was played upon E. L. Doheny in the local land 
office. A forgotten piece of government land—one 
of those survey correction slices—was wanted by Mr. 
Doheny to make his Beverly Hulls property sym- 
metrical. He therefore took the formal steps to 
purchase it from the government. In an undiscovera- 
ble manner the facts concerning the property were 
learned by another individual, who filed that much 
abused process, a homestead application, upon the 
lot, which took precedence over the Doheny appli- 
cation to buy. Unless the oil man can prove that the 
homestead was not filed in good faith he will have 
to relinquish his claim or buy out the homesteader. 
Homesteading is also a form of protection against 
creditors which is becoming poptwar. Not long ago 
a man who had been found guiltv of embezzling 
funds of a Los Angeles corporation for which he 
occupied a position of trust, had his fine residence 
homesteaded so that it could not be seized, although 
it was with the stolen money that he had purchased 
the place. A few more cases like these and there will 
be amendments to the homestead law which are 
sadly needed. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


In spite of the financial vicissitudes 
of the Los Angeles People’s Orchestra, 
that body, under Hans Linne, has given 
several attractive programs. The last 
one, Sunday, was something better in 
caliber than the preceding orchestral 
concerts. There was the “Freischutz” 
overture, two Hungarian dances of 
Brahms, the prelude to the third act of 
“Lohengrin” and two more popular 
numbers. And the orchestra was par- 
ticularly fortunate in its soloist, Alfred 
A. Butler, who played the first move- 
ment of the Tschaikowsky piano con- 
certo. Mr. Butler brings to his piano 
work a larger mentality than is usual, 
and this having the medium of 4a flexi- 
ble and ample technique, his playing 
ranks him among the “intellectuals,” 
with the best offered with orchestra in 
many a day. The latter, having had 
more chance for rehearsal than usual, 
was in correspondingly good trim. 


Opening its season at Blanchard hall 
last Saturday night, the Brahms quin- 
tet almost duplicated its success of last 
year. This organization is now com- 
posed of Oskar Seiling, first violin, 
Louis Rovinsky, second violin, Rudolf 
Kopp, viola, Axel Simonson, violon- 
cello, and Homer Grunn, piano. Mr. 
Rovinsky is the new member of the 
organization, succeeding to the chair 
of Adolf Tandler, whose duties as con- 
ductor of the symphony orchestra take 
too much of his time and energy for 
him to continue in the organization 
with which he has been associated 
three years. The quintet offered a piano 
quintet of Schumann and the string 
quartet gave a work by Dvorak. These 
were played with commendabie spirit, 
but with not quite the finish that has 
placed the organization on so high a 
pedestal in former seasons, However, 
there is little doubt that more rehears- 
al under so good a concert master as 
Mr. Seiling will bring the quintet to 
its wonted condition. It is natural that 
with a change in the personnel the re- 
sults should not be so good at first. 
Blanche Ruby was soloist of the eve- 
ning, singing numbers from Debussy, 
Dupare, Leoncavallo, Gounod, and Mrs. 
Beach, with Mrs. Gertrude Ross at the 
piano. Miss Ruby was in good voice 
and captured her audience iby her 
pleasing vocalization. The audience 
was of fine proportions and gave the 
quintet a warm greeting. Much of the 
credit of the success of these Brahms 
quintet concerts must be given to F. 
W. Blanchard, who has fathered the 
organization when there seemed no 
possibility of successful chamber music 
recitals in Los Angeles. With his en- 
ergy as manager and his commodious 
hall at its disposal, in combination with 
the artistic excellence of the perform- 
ers, there was every element of suc- 
cess, and the concerts have grown in 
popularity every year. 


Did you read the Herald exudation 
concerning Melba, recently? No? Well, 
it is to laugh. And it shows how hard 
put to it non-musical writers are when 
ordered to concoct musical articles. 
The Herald headed its article “Melba 
Fasts In Silence To Win Cheers” (let- 
ters one inch high). And this is fol- 
lowed by the fearful and wonderful in- 
formation: “Whispers Command for 
Special Dressing Room and Again Be- 
comes Mute. What Madame Melba, 
prima donna, does on the day of her 
concerts: Maintains an inviolate silence 
except to her maid. Addresses her only 
in Whispers. Refuses food. Takes long 
walk alone and without speaking. Stud- 
ies her szongs and encores for the eve- 
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ning. Goes to the theater in absolute 
silence. Speaks to no one there till 
after her first song has broken her 
silence spell.” What a regime! Imagine 
the healthy Mrs. Armstrong taking 
long walks on an empty stomach—for 
she “refuses food.” And it is a pity that 
she left her repertoire until the last 
thing. One might imagine that a wom- 
an of Melba’s experience would have at 
her tongue’s tip a repertoire no more 
exacting than was her offering to Los 
Angeles. But, does not the Herald aver 
that she passes part of the day, be- 
tween those long and empty walks, 
“studying her szongs and encores for 
the evening?’ Notice, please, what a 
Frenchy twist that “szongs” gives to 
the affair—you would know that the 
reporter of Melba’s daily walk could 
hardly get rid of his French education 
while writing this cantabile menu. Is 
it possible that Hector Alliott strayed 
into the Herald office for a minute? 
But, no! that would be yet more emm- 
possibile. The doctor now writes Eng- 
lish. 


January meeting of the Gamut Club 
was enlivened by the annual election 
of officers. The “slate” was nearly 
cracked—by a vote of sixty per cent 
more for A, W. Francisco than for any 
person presented by the nominating 
committee. But Mr. Francisco abso- 
lutely declining to serve, the list as 
presented was declared elected and the 
poard of directors of the club now 
stands as follows: President, F. W. 
Blanchard; vice president, L. E. Be- 
hymer; secretary and treasurer, Charles 
E. Pemberton; Chas. A. Eager and F. 
H. Ellis. President Blanchard present- 
ed the annual report of the club 
finances, which showed the club to he 
decidedly prosperous, to have made 
large payments on outstanding obliga- 
tions and to have put aside a snug sum 
the past year. He was rewarded by an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks. 


Musical numbers were provided by 
Hanna Knagenhjeln, soprano, recently 
of Sweden, singing a Lohengrin aria 
and a Schubert song; Mr. Laparra, 
playing a set of his Spanish dances and 
also the prelude to his opera “La Ha- 
banera,’”’ and several numbers were 
sung by the Orpheus triple quartet. 
Interesting talks were given by Chas. 
A, Eager, recently returned from Ta- 
hiti; by Adolf Willhartitz, president 
emeritus of the club, on Los Angeles 
treatment of musicians, and by L. E. 
Behymer on the current musical attrac- 
tions. James W. Foley, poet and hu- 
morist, received a hearty welcome on 
his return to Los Angeles and charmed 
his listeners with poem and story. 


At the next concert of the Orpheus 
Club, it will sing two choruses by Fred- 
erick Breuschweiler, a recent addition 
to the musical colony. The local com- 
poser, if his compositions are suffic- 
iently worthy, has less trouble securing 
a hearing in Los Angeles than in many 
cities. 


Resigning seems rather a pastime 
with those prominent in symphony 
matters in Los Angeles. For instance, 
Harley Hamilton resigns the conduct- 
orship, followed by Len Behymer re- 
signing the managership; then many 
of the board of directors resign. Next, 
Edward Lebegott resigns from the con- 
ductorshp of the People’s Orchestra; 
not to be outdone, Adolf Tandler re- 
signs the conductorship of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Fred Toye re- 
sivns the business management. There 
aie Still possibilities for more resigna- 
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| PEOPLE'S 
ORCHESTRA 


EVERY SUNDAY, 3 P. M. 


THE AUDITORIUM 





THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL 


Hans Linne, Conductor 


Reserved Seats i5c, 385e and 50c 


Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanch’d Hall. Phone 51973; Wilshire 3818 


ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri.& Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 —. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


FREDERICK K. HERMANN 
Mon. and Thurs. a.m. Piano, Organ, Har- 
mony, introducing the Ostrovsky Musiclan’s 
Hand Development. 339 Blanchard Hall 


JESSIE LUELLA STAFFORD 
Teacher of the Art of Whistling 
428 Blanchard Hall 
Phone 10082 





HAROLDI—VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
will receive pupils in violin solo and en- 
semble playing. Phone 10082 

Studio 320 and 321 Blanchard Hall Bldg. 


HELEN BEATRICE COOPER 
Soprano 
Room 109 Blanchard Hall 
Res. Studio 517 Gardena Ave., Tropico 


AURELIA WHARRY, Soprano—Pupil of 
Braggiotti of Italy, and Savage, New York, 
Tues. & Fri. 9-1, 722 Majestic Bldg. Suite 


232 Hotel Green, Pasadena; phone Colo, 6640 


HARRY H. PIKE 
Voice, Piano and Composition 
MSS. Arranged for Publication 

334 Blanchard Hall 





G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
Recitals, Musicales & ‘‘at home’’ programs 
Technical and Artistic Vocal Instruction 
339 Blanchard Hall 
MRS NELLIE HIBLER 
Soprano (331 Blanchard Hall) Voice Cuiture 
Res. Studio 481 Herkimer St., Pasadena 
Phone Colorado 4014 


MENOTTI FRASCONA 
Mon. & Thurs. from 1 p.m. Grand Opera 
sat. & Wed. all day Baritone 
Studio: Rooms 339-340 Blanchard Hall 








For music or pictures, go where crowds go. 
eet ; . 
jhe Kemick Dang Who 


3334 S. Spring St. 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
Home 10082 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Cerntralto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67879 


522 S Broadway 








eR 312-322 
SO. BROADWAY “429@~ SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT CO. 


January 
Salle of Limens 


Bleached Damask 
Cloths 
Greatly Reduced 


Broken lines of bleached damask 
cloths priced at radical reductions 
to quickly close out. 


2x2 yds. Cloth, Sale Price $4.95 
2x2% yds., Cloth, Sale Price $6.25 


Do not overlook this opportunity for 
linen economy. 
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HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: F'4024: Main 2374 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F, Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 








HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Muste Makers’’ 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg, Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 284 South Hill Street 


L. A. CONSERVATORY of Music and Arts 
Mozart Theater Bldg... 730 S. Grand Ave. 
Adelitha V. Carter, Kate McD. Brown, 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Bernard Berg. 


GEO. H. CARR 
Teaching the Italian method of singing 
with vibration, tone color and expression. 
Room 20 Walker Auditorium. 


MISS ETHEL C. OSTRANDER, Soprano 
Teacher of Piano and Voice. Available for 
Concerts and Recitals. Res. Studio, Home 
phone 599424. 334 Blanchard Hall, Tel. 10082 
CAL. SCHOOL of ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones F5437, Bd’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements. Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Soprano-—Concerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
Fri. p.m. 334 Blanchard Building 

studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


JULIAN PASCAL 
Piano 
studio 727 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Phone Ti6é76 


MRS. CATHERINE SHANK. Soprano 
Teacher of Singing: Concerts, Receptions, 
Musicals. Telephone 534 Glendale 

Studio: 701-702 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


ANTONIA MELVILLE 
Artist 
424 Blanchard Hall 


THE CRAFT SHOP 
Art Jewelry 
321 O. T. Johnson Bldg. 


WILLIAN TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
335 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


MARQUIS ELLIS 
Tenor, Voice Placer, Director 
Studio 608-9 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Broadway 3526 Los Angeles 


MME. BEATRICE DE TROOST, Voice 
722 Majestic Bldg., Wed. and Sat. Mornings 
Tues, and Fri. 1217 Marengo Ave., 
South Pasadena 
































GENEVIEVE CHURCH SMITH 
Lyric Soprano—Bel Canto 
Pasadena: 568 N. Orange Grove Ave. 
Room 438 Blanchard Hall 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F 5437 


DE FOREST INGRAHAM—OTTO STAHL 
Violinist Pianist 

Harmony Phone 10082 

Ensemble Playing 214 Blanchard Hall 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Everything necessary to know in Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 10082 
JOS. N. WHYBACK, 8381 Blanchard Hall. 


IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. W. C. A. Bide. 


THE LYRIC SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Miss Luella M. McCune 

Talent furnished for all occasions 

B’dway 2895—Home A4485—815 W. Bighth St. 


H, D. MUSTARD 
Baritone 
Studio, 400 Blanchard Hall 
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tion as there are about thirty on the 
present symphony board. But it is all 


good advertisement and the Symphony | 
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: POE AND HIS POETRY 


By Lewis Chase, Ph. D. 


Orchestra seems to he gaining at every | 


step, even in the matter of business 
management—which now is in the 
hands of an experienced manager, J. T. 
Fitzgerald, and so there will be no loss 
there. 


In the art department of The Graphic 
recently was the statement that in cer- 
tain families in Los Angeles, instead of 
the various members buying scattering 
gifts for the others, the individual 
funds are united in the purchase of a 
fine painting for the home. A sensible 
thing to do, each thus giving & larger, 
more beautiful, more permanent pres- 
ent to the others. Why should it not 
be carried out in a musical way? In a 
family of five for instance, the com- 


bined ten dollar bills would buy a good | 
Victrola or Gramophone or Edsono- | : 
graph or whatever they are called, and | Columbia he was full professor of Eng- 


the way would be open for all to enjoy | 


good music at any time. And each suc- 
ceeding Christmas could see the pur- 
chase of records from great singers, 
pianists, violinists, cellists, good or- 
chestras, large bands—the whole reper- 
toire of the musical world, almost. 
Take an average price of two dollars a 
record, then a fifty dollar Christmas 


present would give enjoyment to the | 


family the whole year. Of course, if 
there was a weak-minded member who 
enjoyed the Humpty-Dumpty raggisms 
of the modern dance, a few of these 
appropriately-priced fifty-cent contor- 
tions could be laid in stock, with the 
contract made beforehand that they 
were to be played only Sunday morn- 
ings while the remainder of the family 
was at church and the young woman 
was at home alone with her conscience 
and her distorted rhythms. 


Musical America’s Paris correspond- 
ent says of a former local celebrity or- 
ganist: “Arthur Alexander, the Paris- 
ian tenor, who hails from Los Angeles, 
has given up his position as organist 
of the American Church in Paris, in 
order to be able to accept requests for 
recitals. Mr. Alexander rarely sings 
outside of France. Three public ap- 
pearances and ten or twelve private 
appearances in London and about five 
or six in Germany are all he can ac- 
cept. His time is booked in France, 
Strange to say his diction, that of a 
foreigner to the country, is always 
commented upon most flatteringly by 
his audience and the press. At a re- 
cital which he gave last month and 
which was attended by the best of 
Paris musical society, the audience 
bore a decidedly international stamp. 
Americans were by no means in the 
majority. He gave six additional songs, 
the greatest hit being made by Arthur 
Foote’s “Irish Love Song,’ which had 
to be repeated. Mr. Alexander always 
plays his own accompaniment in the 
style of Georg Henschel.” 


= i 


Thomas Hardy has 
with those who are campaigning 
against the public exhibition of per- 
forming animals. He says, truthfully, 
that it is marvelous that the twentieth 
century, with all its rhetoric on mor- 
ality, should tolerate such useless in- 


flictions as making animals do what is | 


unnatural to them. 
be * 





There is a movement afoot to get for 
Anatole France the distinction of the 
Order of Merit. It is thought unlikely 
that it will succeed. It seems much 
more likely, and perhaps more to be 
desired, that Oxford should confer up- 
on France an honorary degree. 


Scan nEETeeetiinac OceeE EE 


Los Angeles Conservatory of Music 
and Art will give a Certificate Concert 
this evening at the studio, with the 
preparatory and intermediate pupils 
participating, and next Saturday eve- 
ning they will give a similar affair 
for the intermediate and academic stu- 
Alents, 


HAT, I feel, is the last word on 
Edgar Allen Poe has been uttered 


4y the erudite Lewis Chase., Ph. D., | 


| son of that Ethan Allen Chase of River- 
side whose celebrated citrus fruit nurs- 
ery has done so much to help 
famous the orange growing industry in 
Southern California. Before consider- 
ing the book in hand it is pleasant to 
recall the fact that Prof. Chase, the 
son, was at one time well known in 
Riverside social circles—-in the early 
90’s—as the tennis partner of his la- 





| he studied German 





joined hands | 


mented hrother “Marty.” Lewis went 
to Stanford when the university was 
first opened, but gained his Ph. D. at 
Columbia. He took a fancy to the stage 


after leaving California and played in | 


such airy trifles as “Richelieu,” “Ham- 
let” and “Rigoletto.” After tutoring at 


literature at Bloomington, Ind., 
Going abroad later 
in Berlin, French 
at Grenoble, France, lived for a time at 
Bordeaux where he lectured at the unli- 
versity, and of recent years has lived 
in London. 

It is intersting to note that in the 
Poetry and Life series published by 
George G. Harrap & Co. of London, 
Prof. Chase is the only American auth- 
or. Nineteen volumes have been issued, 
beginning with “Keats and His Poe- 
try” by William Henry Hudson, gen- 
eral editor of the series and staff lec- 
turer on literature to the university 
extension board of the University of 
London, Johnson and Goldsmith, Gray 
and Shelley, Coleridge, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Lowell, Burns, Spencer, Mrs. 
Browning, Milton, Scott, Tennyson. 
Longfellow, Byron, Horace, Pope and 
the Elizabethan lyrists are among the 
poets treated by a brilliant lot of 
esayists, so that Prof. Chase may well 


lish 
and Louisville, Ky. 


| feel proud of the company in which he 
|'is by no means inconspicuous. 


What the author has done and done 
well is to present a biographical study 
of Poe in such a way that it serves to 
young students as an introduction and 
key to the work of the poet. More than 
thirty representative poems are includ- 
ed in the little treatise, so carefully 
selected and so characteristic that they 


make | 


admirably reflect the movement of the | 


mind of their author, the literary crit- 
icism accompanying illuminating the 
poet’s qualities and thus supplement- 
ing the biographical material in a 
striking manner. Professor Chase has 
brought to his task a well-informed 
mind, a great love for his subject and 
a facility of expression in the choicest 
English that lends additional charm to 
what he has to offer. No matter how 
well-defined the life and works of Poe 
may be in the average reader’s mind, 
after reading the essay of Professor 
Chase new light is obtained on the 
genius of what Mr. Gosse has called 
| “The Piper of Hamelin to all later 
English poets,’ whose stimulating 
power and historical] position are ad- 
mitted the world over. = od ee Oe 


METAPHYSICAL 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Free Reading Room 


910-914 Black Building 
N. W. Cor. 4th and Hill 


Phone Home A1715. 9a.m.to 8 p.m. 


Membership Dues 25¢c per month. 
Large Stock of Books for Sale. 





Eleanor M. Reesberg, Librarian 
Stella M. Starr, Assistant Librarian 
Zona-May Beall, Secretary 


A. WILHELM! ALBERS 


Instructor of Artistic Violin Playing 
Studio: 726 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Phone Broadway 2332 
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MENS & B Ove. 4) OUTFITTERS 


WOMENS > 


sIRLS’ 
Saal So. SPRING ST. 


SEMI-ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE of 
MEN’S SUITS AND OVERCOATS, including 


Stein-Bloch 


And Other Famous Makes, Now Going on 


Prices cut on these splendid garments as follows: 


$15 and $18 ones $12.45 
€20 ones at $15.75 


$25 


ones at $19.50 


$30 ones at $23.50 
$35 ones at $27.50 
€40 and $45 ones at $31.50 


20% reduction on trousers 


= 
Other Sales now in progress: 


MEN’S HATS 


B@Vonsul LS 


MEN’S and WOMEN’S SHOES 
WOMEN’S SUITS, COATS, DRESSES 
MISSES’ and WOMEN’S HATS 
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Three Books by the Editor 


i tll i i 


PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


~ Pv PP 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


PP PPT re 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham,Curtiss & Welch Co 
ono, © eU.LH or RINGS T-. 


ExG.Rarker 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226 Whsa- t Set. 
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Sey 


Are You Looking for a Suitable 


Seasonable 
Gift 


For a Discriminating Friend? 
Everybody Is Interested in 
THE DRAMA 


Dramatic knowledge is absolutely 
necessary to social intercourse these 
days, and there is no better way of 
keeping in touch with the plays and 5 
conditions of today than to sub- 
scribe for— 

It covers every phase of the drama 
of today, the contributors number- 

/ 


ing among the country’s greatest 
authorities. 


An Ideal and Distinctive Gift 


Published by The Drama League 
of America, 737 Marquette Bldg 
Chicago. Subscription price $3.00 a 
year. To Drama League Members, 


$2.00. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 
American and European Painters—Fine 
Arts Gallery. 


In the death of Eugene C, Frank, 
which occurred at his studio home near 
Glendale, Friday, January 9, the field 
of local art loses one of its strong and 


sincere painters. It is not an easy task, 


at this time, for me to write an appre- | 
It would , 


ciation of Mr, Frank’s work. 
be more in accordance with my mood 


to estimate the value of the man, but 
this, of course, is not the mission of 
my pen. Mr. Frank was a big-hearted, 
broad-minded, charitable man en- 
dowed with the best brand of public 
spirit and progressive citizenship. After 
that, he was a painter of sincerity and 
knowledge. In all this great unsettled 
cauldron of western art he remained 
true to the traditions of his craft. Few 
painters there are hereabouts who have 
established a technique of such sound 
proportions of solidity as had Mr. 
Frank. 
oes * * 

Because an artist is trained by those 
standard methods of which the young- 
er generation of painters is prone to 
make slighting remarks is not neces- 
sarily a sign that he is out of date in 
his work. So long as a canvas is well- 
drawn, true in values, harmonious in 
color and sound in technique, it will 
remain a valued work of art to the 
end of time, provided it possess the 
qualities of poetic conception that spell 
the artistic success of a painted pic- 
ture. One may criticize the French and 
German academy methods of twenty- 
five years ago as much as one pleases, 
but the fact remains that they always 
produced well equipped workmen. Mr. 
Frank’s art education had been thor- 
ough and comprehensive and his long 
years of foreign study and observation, 
supplemented by extensive travel in all 
parts of the world, had endowed the 
artist’s mind in rich abundance, 

The term “solid” seems best to de- 
scribe Mr. Frank’s renderings. It may 
be truly said that he was at all times 
a draftsman of supreme excellence, In 
many of his large canvases depicting 
street scenes in Rome, Florence and 
Venice, we are filled with deep admira- 
tion for the ease and knowledge with 
which the difficult perspectives are 
managed. Mr. Frank was also a color- 
ist of much feeling and never failed to 
carry a deep conviction of the truth to 
nature in his well-understood and 
carefully considered landscape studies. 
Sincerity and purpose characterize all 
of his work and if some of his most 
successful canvases possess more de- 
tail than our modern training deems 
necessary, we venture to speculate 
upon the question whether or not many 
of our so-called modernists are able to 
attempt the difficult feats of drawing, 
perspective, and color handling that 
go to make Mr. Frank’s canvases per- 
fect examples of a school of painting 
that has laid the firm foundation for 
the best art of the world. 

& * + 

Eugene C. Frank was born in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, and when a mere lad 
entered the service of his country, first 
in the navy and later in the army. 
1861 he journeyed to New York and 
engaged himself as an engraver with 
the Heliographic Engraving Company, 
in whose employ he remained for four 
years. In 1874 he took up the study of 
painting and worked under such able 
men as A. C, Howland, Alexander H. 








Wyant, Robert C. Minor, George May- 
nard, and William Hart. In the fall of 
1871 he went to Europe and pursued 
his art studies at Munich and Carls- 
ruhe under FProf. Lier, Hermann 
Barsch, and Gustav Schoeulder. Fol- 
lowing his extended course of instruc- 
tion under these masters of the craft, 
Mr. Frank made an exhaustive tour of 
the West Indies, Africa, and South 
America, finally visiting in turn all of 
the art cities of France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, England, and Scotland. 
Returning at length to America, Mr. 
Frank maintained a studio in New 
York for ten years, later establishing 
himself at Wilkesbarre, Pa. from 
which place he came to Los Angeles 
five years ago. 
* % a 

Mr. Frank was a member of the Art- 
ist’s Society of Munich, of Carlsruhe, 
and of Frieburg, and of the California 
Art Club of Los Angeles. He had ex- 
hibited in Munich and in Paris and 
held a gold medal and a diploma from 
the International Exposition in Ja- 
maica. Special honors have been ac- 
corded this painter from works shown 
at the Crystal Palace, London, the Na- 
tional Academy and Academy of De- 


| sign, New York, the Metropolitan Mu- 


In } 


617 So_ Hill St. 


seum, the Chicago World’s Fair, Chi- 
eago Art Institute, the San Francisco 
Art Association, Seattle Exposition, 
and the Society of American Artists. 

sB * * 

Benjamin Chambers Brown is hold- 
ing an exhibition of his late works in 
oil at No. 294 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena. All of Mr. Brown’s canvases 
are new to local picture lovers and de- 
pict favorite California landscape sub- 
jects. At this exhibition, Sibley Brown, 
a brother of the artist, will show eleven 
examples of his hand-made and hand- 
carved frames. These frames are par- 
ticularly attractive, both in color and 
design, and should prove popular with 
all who care for individuality in pic- 
ture framing, 

ES * % 

Wednesday afternoon Hill Tolerton 
of San Francisco gave a talk on fine 
prints before the members of the Fri- 
day Morning Club and their invited 
guests. In connection with the event 
a collection of etchings by Anders Zorn 
was officially opened to continue for 
two weeks. Zorn is one of the world’s 
greatest etchers, and I hope to say 
more about his work next week. 

x * * 

The special exhibition of work by 
American painters has been removed 
from the walls of the Fine Arts Gallery 
and twenty new canvases have been 
hung to fill the vacancy. The new work 
will receive notice later. 


There is now a@ god prospect of the 
Shakespeare National Memorial Thea- 
ter becoming an accomplished fact. A 
site in Gower street, near by the Brit- 
ish Museum, has been acquired at a 
cost of £60,000. It may not be a good 
site, for it is out of the track of the 
theater public; but it is a site, and it 
is in a neighborhood sanctioned to art 
and learning. To insure that in 1916, 
the date of the Tercentenary, the thea- 
ter shall be built a sum of £150,000 is 
needed. 


| Art and Artists Directory 


CHAPMAN-BAILEY STUDIO 
Importers of White China 
Firing Daily Teaching 
Phone 10082 416-417 Blanchard Bldg. 


LINDSTEDT STUDIG 





Main 7338: Ab615 





Los Angeles | 








}SUNSET 


LIMITED 


TRAVEL TALK 


The Train 


(No Extra Fare) 


Three Steel Standard Sleepers. 
Drawing Rooms, 
Compartments (separate or 
connecting). 

sections, Lower or Upper 
Berths. 


Observation Car 


Library, Magazines, Writing Desk, 
Phone Connections at important sta- 
tions, News and Stock Reports by 
wire. 


Dining Car 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC SERVICE 
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Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
3227 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A525 All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 

WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG, 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 §$. 


MAUDE McPHERSON HESS 
Keramics and Water Color Artist 
Teaching for a limited time 
4292 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


%.V. HOOPER (Artists) T. S. RAZALLE 
Tapestries—Oils—Watercolors 
Instruction Order Work 
415 Blanchard Hall 233 S. Broadway 


L. A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


MRS. CEFERINA D. De LUQUE 
EDVARDO LUQUE 
Oil Painting Instructions 
Studio: Blanchard Hall 403 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS JU. S. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 3875 


DRAWING and PAINTING—Commercial 
and Illustrative. A Day and evening class. 
James E. McBurney, Instructor 
Walker Auditorium. 





Hill St. 




















Sixth and Alvarado St. | 





730 So. Grand Ave. | 


Advantage of three great markets— 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans. 

One Pullman tourist sleeper through 


at 8:15 a. m. 
every day for New Orleans, 
Close connections at New Orleans 
with limited trains north and east. 
Two nights to New Orleans. . 
Four nights to New York, 
Southern Pacific steamers leave New 
Orleans Wednesdays and Saturdays 
for New York. Fares the same as all 
rail and include berth and meals on 
ship. 


IS 
THE STANDARD 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 1915 


Los Angeles Offices: 

212 West Seventh Street 
606-607 South Spring Street. 
Phones: Home 10171—Sunset Main 8322 
Station Fifth and Central Avenue. 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 
Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST. Phone F'3623 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 
EF. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


West Coast Art Gallery 


PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPHS 
‘We make ’em 12 feet long.’’ 


REALTY BOARD BLDG., Los Angeles 
Phone 3540 


P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


KANST ART GALLERY 


Retiring Sale 


Artistic Picture Frames at One Half 
Regular Price. Investigate. 


§42 S. Spring St. Home F'2703; Bdwy. 2334 











St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, fragrant 
with roses and lilies of the valley, was | 
the scene of the marriage of Miss Jose- | 
Dhine Lacy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lacy, to Mr. Edwin 
Higgins, Jr., of San Francisco, which 





James 


took place Monday night. The service 
was pronounced by Dean McCormack, 
before an altar smothered in lilies of 
the valley and fragile ferns. The bride, 
Who was given in marriage by her | 
father, wore a robe of white satin, 
trimmed with rose point, and her long 
tulle veil had a French cap effect of 
the rose point, held by orange blossoms. 


Her bouquet was a shower of white | 


roses and lilies of the valley. Miss 
Marjorie Lacy, the cousin of the bride, 
and Miss Winifred Maxon, were in 


gowns of pale pink taffeta, with head- 
dresses of tulle, and the bridesmaids, 
Miss Amy Busch and Miss Marjorie 
Lee, were in similar gowns of a paler 
pink. 
topped with orchids tied with pink 
tulle. The little flower girls, Betty Lacy 
and Ruth Gordon, were in filmy frocks 
of white with pink bows. Mr. Ward 
Higgins served his brother as best 
man, and the ushers were Messrs. Wil- 
liam Gordon Lacy, Carlton Merrill, Al- 
lan Crary, Charles Shattuck and Le- 
land Scott, the latter two of San Fran- 
cisco. After the ceremony relatives and 
a few close friends enjoyed the in- 
formal reception and supper given at 
the Lacy home on Wilshire boulevard, 
where the same color scheme of pink 


and white was carried out with roses | 


and lilies of the valley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Higgins are enjoying a honeymoon trip, 
and it is a great regret to her many 
friends to learn that they will make 
their home in San Francisco, where 
Mr. Higgins is in business. 


One of the most delightful dancing | 


parties of the season was that given 
Monday evening at the California Club 
by Mrs. Joseph Sartori and Miss Juli- 
ette Boileau in honor of Miss Daphne 
Drake, the debutante daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake. A 
color scheme of pink and green was 
carried out in the rooms with baskets 
of Killarney roses and masses of fern- 
ery arranged in baskets, and the supper 
tables were fragrant with these blos- 
soms. Assisting in receiving were three 
pretty debutantes, Miss Helen Jones, 
Miss Constance Byrne and Miss Louise 
Hunt. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willis Booth of Mag- 
nolia avenue gave a dinner party Mon- 
day evening for Mrs. Frederick Hicks 
of New York, who is the house guest 
of her sister, Mrs. Dean Mason. Lilies 
of the valley and maidenhair ferns 
were uSed as a centerpiece and covers 
were laid for General and Mrs. Robert | 
Wankowski, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mo- | 
dini Wood, Iuieutenant General and 
Mrs, Adna R. Chaffee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean Mason and Mrs. John H. Howard, 


Miss Daphne Drake and Miss Helen 
Jones are two of the prettiest debut- 
autes who have graced Los Angeles 
society, as well as the most popular, 
and the affairs given for them indi- 
Vidualiy and together since their re- 
cent debuts have filled society’s calen- 
dar. One of the most enjoyable was 
the dancing party and dinner given 
Thursday evening by Mrs. I. N. Van 
Nuys and Miss Kate Van Nuys at 
their beautiful home on West Sixth 
street. The lower floor was a wonder- 
ful bower of American Beauty roses, 
and the upper floor was fragrant with | 
masses of cyclamen andfern. Highteen | 


| farewell 
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guests had places at the dinner table, 
and in the evening a hundred young 
people came in for dancing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willis H. Booth of 1010 


| Magnolia avenue, who will leave Tues- 


day for a trip to South America, have 
been the guests of honor at several 
parties this week. Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Hellman gave a dinner in 
their honor Wednesday evening, cov- 
ers being laid for twenty at a table 
beautifully decorated with silver bas- 
kets of pink roses and lilies of the 
valley, the piaces being marked with 
silver cards. Friday evening General 
and Mrs. Robert Wankowski also gave 
a delightful dinner in their honor, and 
Monday evning they are to be the 
guests at a dinner with which Mr. and 
Mrs. John Newton Russell, jr., are en- 
tertaining at their home on Hobart 
boulevard. 


Miss Georgie Off, whose engagement 
to Mr. Jack Somers was an interesting 
anouncement of recent date, is the 
guest of Senator and Mrs. Stephen 
Dorsey, having come in for several 


Wednesday even- 
ing Miss Off and Mr. Somers were 
guests of honor at the little dinner and 
theater party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter G. McCarthy, the other guests 
being Miss Ruth Raymond and Mr. 
Arden Day. A number of affairs are 
being planned for Miss Off, who has 


| not yet completed her arangements for 
| her wedding. 


Miss Elizabeth Wood is 
to be one young hostess who will en- 
tertain in her honor, a dancing party 
at the Wood home in St. James Park 
being on the calendar for January 23. 

Judge and Mrs. George Fuller and 
Mr. and Mrs. Chalmer Coutts-Gray 
have come in from their country home 
and have taken a house at 1003 South 
Bonnie Brae for the remainder of the 
season. 


Another of those charming affairs at 
which the hostesses of the city’s smart 
set unite in entertaining their friends 
Friday night. 
Captain William Banning’s hospitable 


‘home at Thirty-first and Hoover is to 


be the scene of this dancing  porty, 
which is the second in this series of 
affairs. Many of the hosts are to en- 
tertain with dinner parties before the 
dance, Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning 
planning to have a large party at their 
home on West Adams street, as are 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Mrs. Mac- 
neil, Mr. and Mrs. R. I. Rogers, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. J. A. van Kaathoven, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Erskine Thom, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph F. Sartori, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney I. Wailes, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
MacDonald Taylor, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Coburn Turner. 


Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Lyman Ross 
McFie of Coronado street gave a tea 
party in honor of Miss Ethel and Miss 
Margaret Hewitt, who are visiting in 
Pasadena. Assisting the hostess were 
Mrs. Gordon Johnstone, Mrs. Charles 
Meyer, Mrs. Alfred Wright, Mrs. Bert- 
nard Smith, and Miss Kate Van Nuys. 


Mrs. Alfred Solano, who has been 
visiting in the east, has returned to her 
home at 2421 South Figueroa Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stern, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Hellman and Miss Camilla Hell- 
man will preside at a big dancing party | 
to be given Saturday evening, January | 
24, at the Alexandria, in honor of Miss | 
Lucille Hellman and Mr. Alvin Frank, 
whose engagement was recently an- | 
nounced. 


Mrs. Harmon Ryus of Wilshire 


| boulevard gave a box party at the Au- 
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Violet’s Cold 


Cream SOap=== 


ADE from solidified//: 

Cold Cream of Al- 
monds — it re-supplies the 
smoothing oils of the skin— 
In addition to its thorough 
cleansing. 


Nourishing, soothing Cold 
Cream of Almonds—solidi- 
fied; the perfect cleanser of 
sensitive skins,—from Vio- 
ell 


Creme Poudre Fassen=== 


To Keep the Powder On! 


B EFORE a shopping day—a motor trip; a bit 
of Creme Poudre Fassen (cream powder fast- 
en)—rubbed lightly into the skin— THEN the 
powder. And—without resorting to powder puff or 
chamois—a really clean looking skin—immaculate 
throughout the day. An Alexandria Preparation— 
at the 


J. W. IRobimson Co. 


—Broadway and Third— 


eA Winter Drink 


When chilled by a drive during 
the crisp weather of winter, a glass 
of Ginger Ale produces a warmth 
that is satisfying and healthful. 
Order a case of Puritas Ginger Ale 


now—before you forget it. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


PO, Boxr643—Stimene a” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
‘Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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our passage home. You may recall 

that we went over on a two class 
boat (i. e. so-called second cabin and 
steerage) that the “second cabin” 
proved to be thoroughly first class, and 
that I prophesied we would probably 
not be so comfortable coming home on 
a boat labeled ‘first class.” Well, that 
was one time when I came near being 
a good prophet. So far as comfort was 
concerned we were just about as well 
off, but what some of the representa- 
tives of the steamer company did not 
do in the way of poor management 
was merely what they did not have an 
opportunity to do—the requisite stu- 
pidity was all ther for much more. 

I might as well say in the beginning 
that this is going to be a “roast.” I 
ought, by rights, to give the name of 
the steamer company, but I am not 
ready for that quite yet. I am going 
to give the other facts however, and if 
they don’t “come through” with the 
extra expense their agents put me to, 
I shall then know what to do next. 

The steamer sailed from Naples. We 
got on at Palermo, which is a night’s 
voyage away. Before leaving Naples 
we went to the steamer office and told 
them that in all probability we would 
get on at Palermo, that we had three 
pieces of baggage which we were going 
to have the American Express Com- 
pany put on the steamer for us at Na- 
ples, and that we wished the proper 
labels, etc., for it, so that there would 
be no slip about its being placed on the 
steamer where it belonged. They gave 
us the labels and assured us that the 
baggage would be in our stateroom 
when we got on at Palermo, Then we 
made our arrangements with the ex- 
press company. One piece of baggage 
was to come down from Trieste by 
boat, another was in _ storage; so 
neither we nor the express company 
knew exactly what he freight and 
bonding charges would be. The ex- 
press company suggested that they 
foot the charges, and that then they 
be collected by the purser on the 
steamer, which was, of course, a Sen- 
sible way to do. 

Well, when we got on at Palermo, 
our baggage, including our trunk, was 
not on! Why? Because the agents of 
the steamer at Naples were afraid that 
they might not be able to collect $5.00 
from two of their first class passengers 
when they could have held their bag- 
gage as security! So they ordered it 
off five minutes before the boat sailed! 
But even that was not all, The purser 
was loud in his offers of reparation, 
and declared that the steamer company 
would send the baggage to New York 
on the very next steamer without its 
costing us a cent, and even to Califor- 
nia if necessary. I Knew that was 
“taffy;’ knew he was only saying it 
to try to make me feel better; and so 
it only made me feel worse. I had a 
telegram in my pocket from the ex- 
press company, saying they would send 
it on the next boat. 

Of course, I knew they would never 
turn it over to the steamer company. 
But I expected that, at least, the lat- 
ter would pay the costs of their biun- 
der; and if they have any sense they 
will do so. When we reached New York 
the purser said never a word regard- 
ing the matter to the steamer agents 
there. I was the first to inform them; 
and then he disclaimed all of his gen- 
erou.s offers, and tried to wiggle out of 
the entire matter! The agents have 
asked me for a full statement of the 
facts, that they might send it on to 
their head office—and here it is in 
printec form. 

There were no boat or fire drills on 
the steamer. Going over we had them 
almost every morning. One day one of 
the young women passengers asked the 
captain whether we could not have a 
boat drill. He said it was “too rough,” 


| WANT to tell you something about 
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that we could have one the next day. 
(It was not rough. He was merely 
stalling for time.) The next day when 
it was really rougher it was announced 
that we were going to have a boat 
drill at three o’clock. When three 
o'clock came it took the officers about 
an hour to assign the men to their 
respective positions! Then all they did 
was to take the top off a few of the 
boats to see if the hard tack, lanterns, 
ete., were still there! Now in these 
days of wireless telegraphy there is not 
likely to be need of food in a small 
boat; help is sure to be near at hand— 
the all-important thing is to get the 
boats launched safely. 

It ig a well Known fact that the 
greatest danger in lowering boats at 
sea comes either from the fouling or 
breaking of the tackle. The first two 
boatloads lowered from the ‘Volturno” 
were thus spilled into the sea and most 
of their occupants drowned. Also in 
the case of one of the assisting steam- 
ers at the Volturno disaster, the ropes 
broke when the boats were swung out 
on their davits. In this wonderful boat 
drill of ours no davits were swung and 
no ropes tested! 

Well, you are probably tired of read- 
ing this sort of thing by now, and I 
am tired of telling of it. So we will 
alter the tenor of the story. Just as 
there is no cloud without a silver lin- 
ing, so with our return passage, in 
spite of the aforesaid circumstances it 
proved to be really the most enjoyable 
ocean trip I have ever taken. This 
was mostly due to the fact that there 
were a lot of young people on board 
who had not lost the spirit of youth 
and who were ready each to do his or 
her share toward making things agree- 
able. Of course, everything was not 
just according to Hoyle. Young mar- 
ried women contracted ‘‘affinities” just 
for the voyage! Married men contract- 
ed merely platonie friendships, of 
course—and with it al! we forgot the 
busy old world and were all as foolish 
and happy as kids. 

We had a “Grand Trans-Atlantic 
Road Show” one night, for which there 
was for some time great preparation. 
I made a large colored poster for it, 
which announced among other things 
that from a clergyman we would have 
a symposium on the time-honored 
scientific discussion: “Is the whale 
that swallowed Jonah still alive?”’; that 
the head steward would read his origi- 
nal poem entitled “How I poisoned the 
Duke of Cornwall,’ that the melo- 
drama to be presented would be en- 
titled “Will Heaven Protect the Poor 
Working Girl?” and that Fujiyama 
Bornn, the greatest living Japanese 
jugglerino, would perform feats never 
before exhibited since discarded by 
the Mikado as punk. The night of the 
show was very rough. Lverything went 
off well until the last act of the melo- 
drama. Then, when the hero and sev- 
eral heroines were dying on the floor, 
the ship gave a great lurch and a ta- 
ble and two chairs pitched on top of 
them. I attempted a rescue; but one 
of the heroines whispered from under 
the table, “For Heaven's sake get off 
the stage,’ and I got! 

Then we had a wonderful masked 
ball. It is surprising how many articles 
can be gathered together on an ocean 
steamer in the way of costumes for 
such an occasion. I was togged up 
with sandals, white flowing robes, a 
huge red turban and an enormous bas- 
ket of fruit, impersonating a Bedouin 
fruit vendor; and, if you please, three 
impartial judges awarded me the first 
prize. Then we had moving pictures 
about every other night, (for this we 
thank the steamer company) and in- 
formal dances, and cake-walks, and 
the captain’s dinner (again thanks), 
and even also a midnight supper from 
the captain, who was certainly a jovia! 
fellow, Now, although the average 


Gowns for the Opera 


For the ball room, for the reception, the the- 
ater, the afternoon tea or bridge party; in fact 
sowns for any occasion skillfully created and 
exclusively designed at reasonable prices and 
on short notice when desired. Furnish your 
own materials if you wish. Come in tomorrow 
and let us talk over that new gown. 


MUISS ILAINIE 


Modiste to the 


Ultra-Fashionable 


733 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


American loves a good time, he is 
practical enough to want order and 
good management with it; and so even 
with all the good times we had, a few 
of us have not forgotten the shortcom- 
ings mentioned above. 

My advice to those who contemplate 
going abroad is: Ask your traveled 
friends about the management of the 
line you are considering; if it is a for- 
eign company find out if it treats its 
American customers fairly—as for the 
good time on board, the passengers 
themselves will take care of that. 

ELMER GREY. 

At Home, January 15, 1914, 
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meeewMtiesday afternoon... dhe Wednesday afternoon, the 
guests enjoying the recital of Wilhelm 
Bachaus, the pianist. Her guests were 
Mrs. Joan Bixby, jr.. Mrs. Hampton 
L. Story, Mrs. Charles Sumner Kent, 
Mrs. J. T. Fitzgerald, Mrs. W. 
Mrs, W. L. Jones, Mrs. John Maurer, 
Mrs. Charles H. Lippincott, Mrs. L. M. 
Turner, Mrs Matthew S. Robertson, 
Mrs. P. H. Smith, Mrs. Roland Paul, 
Miss Daisy Hollingsworth, Miss Frieda 
Peycke, Miss Julia Hayward, Miss 
Helen Simpson, Miss Louise Forve, 
Miss Virginia Platt and Miss Marjorie 
Hicks, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ff. McDonald 
of West Seventh street have made for- 
mal announcement of the betrothal of 
their daughter, Miss Gladys MacDon- 
ald, to Mr. Cleves Harrison of Indiana, 
the marriage to take place the latter 
part of the month. Wednesday after- 
noon the girl friends of Miss McDonald 
were guests at a party given in her 
honor by Miss Mary Grant of Bonnie 
Brae street, and last evening Miss 
Eleanor Suteh of La Salle avenue gave 
a dinner dance in honor of the young 
couple. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dean Mason will open 
their beautiful home for a house warm- 
ing this afternoon, with Baron von 
Kleydorff as the guest of honor. 


Mrs. James S$. Wollacott, who will 
be remembered as Miss Doris Hudson, 
will be at home Fridays at 1024 St. 
Andrews place. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Sherman are 
enjoying a stay in New Orleans, from 
Which port they will go to Havana and 
the West Indies. 


In response to @ question as to the 
vogue of contemporary English litera- 
ture in Japan, Yone Noguchi, now vis- 
iting in London, referred to the enor- 
mous popularity enjoyed by Oscar 
Wilde’s works among Japanese stu- 





H. Cline, 


Why Not Buy Your 
Spring Suit Now? 


while Joseph Greene, tailor 
to the ultra fashionable, is 
making up his choicest suit- 
ings at $10 to $15 less than 
his usual prices. Plenty of 
materials suitable for spring 
wear. 


Drop in tomorrow and have 
a look, anyway. 


Joseph Greene 


LADIES’ TAILOR DBD LUXE 


733 South Broadway 


J. GERZ 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


New Quarters: Fifth and Broadway 
504 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
Phone F-3510 Los Angeles 


dents a few years ago. Of living writ- 
ers Bernard Shaw, it appears, is read 
and played in Japan as everywhere 
else. “ ‘Blanco Posnet’ was being play- 
ed on our stage,” the Japanese critic 
remarked, “when it was banned in 
Manchester. Mr. Chesterton, too, is be- 
ginning to get known, though we do 
not find him altogether easy to under- 
stand. Yeats is becoming increasingly 
appreciated, and at least one of his 
plays, ‘Cathleen ni Hoolihan,’ has been 
staged. No (in reply to a question) it 
is not the spirit of nationalism in his 
plays, but their dreaminess that com- 
mends them to the Japanese mind.” Mr. 
Hardy’s novels, despite their essen- 
tially English setting, are being in- 
creasingly read in Japan, their pessi- 
mism reflecting a trait prominent in 
the Japanese character. Dickens and 
Thackeray and Tennyson are all read 
in Wnglish classes in the schools. 
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By Caroline Reynolds | 


Perhaps the pen of a Rupert Hughes | 
or the “punch” of a Paul Armstrong | 
might lend a few dramatic graces or | 
Rodinesque crudities to “Playthings,” 
the new drama at the Burbank theater, 


but even with these dramatists tinker- | 
ing at the plot, there would be very | 


little to recommend the offering even 
to a taste that is not particularly criti- 
cal. In the first place, there isn’t a 
new thought, or even an old thought 
newly expressed 
acts. We have heard railings against 
the double standard of morality of 
late until the taste of them is bitter 
on our lips; we have had the redemp- 


tion of the woman who “has given all | 


that a woman holds dear” thrust upon 
us until we respond with about as 
much emotion as we yield a moving 
picture film. The long arm of coin- 
cidence has been jerked until it 
stretches from Alpha to Omega, and 
our credulity and our better taste are 
both beginning to rebel. And the shop- 
girl—-the poor, tired, work-worn shop- 
girl, object of sympathy and worthy 
motive for uplift though she is—has 
not the poor girl suffered enough by 
being ‘‘rooned” by gay young devils 
who sport red ties and red automobiles 
and refuse to marry except in their 
own circle; has not the subject of her 
eight per been threshed out until it is 
as dry as Fido’s buried bones? Clever 
lines, subtle satire, complexity 
deftly clothed that it would seem 
brutal simplicity might redeem a play 
with these ingredients, but Mrs. Jaffa, 
who is responsible for this new play, 
has none of these qualities in her 
writings. She gets laughs—yes, quan- 
ities of them, with vulgarisms and an 
overabundance of cheap wit mouthed 
by shopgirls. Heaven Knows that there 
are thousands and thousands of shop- 
girls who do not say “My Gawd!” as 
they shift their rats and pull down 
their waistlines. Why not an earnest 
play of the real shopgirl — the girl 
who works hard and faithfully, who 
is neat, well groomed, even on her 
eight per and who falis in love with 
the nice young bookkeeper or the man 
in the linens, instead of with the gild- 
ed youth who feeds her on cocktails 
and terrapin? Had Mrs. Jaffa made a 
departure in this direction she would 
have gained a stronger sympathy. But 
how is this for a line as an example of 
the humor that prevails. Claire Mor- 
van remarks to Gordon Trenwith, the 
villyun, “Do yuh Know how strong you 
are with muh? Well, just imagine the 
reception a cow would get in the Hotel 
Astor!” Subtle, illuminating, isn’t it? 

Claire Morgan, the My Gawd type 
of shopgirl, and Mazie North, the kit- 
tenish, dimpled type, live in the same 
house. Maizie has been a victim of 
Gordon Trenwith, man about town, and 
discovers his true character just in 
time to cast him off in favor of John 
Hayward, a poor but worthy youth 
with a gold mine. Several years later, 
when John and Maizie are happily 
married and the mine has proved a 
bonanza, Gordon comes into the Hay- 
ward home in pursuit of a new face 
and new graces—those of little Gwen- 
dy Hayward, John’s wilful, pretty sis- 
ter. Maizie warns Gordon to stay 
away, and in this fashion John discov- 
ers their relations in the past. He 
casts Maizie off, and when soon after 
she finds that Gordon has been per- 
suading Gwendy to elope with him, 
Maizie steals John’s revolver, slips out 
into the night, and fills poor Gordon 
full of lead. In the last act she comes 
from her trial, where she has been 


| acquitted through the unwritten 


in the entire three | 


sO | 
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law. 
When it develops that John has been 
the downfall of one of Maizie’s shop- 
girl friends in the distant past, nat- 
urally, he ceases to call the Kettle 
black. It all ends in a lovefeast, with 
Maizie’s bloodstained hands resting in 
John’s strong grasp. Surely further 
discussion of such a plot is unneces- 
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with is so excellent that we keenly re- | 


gret the bullet that punctures his ca- 
reer. Forrest Stanley doesn’t even 


trouble to outline John Hayward, and | 


Florence Oberle is so weightily haughty 
as Mrs. Hayward that one longs to see 


her wearing a medal containing the | 


Hayward pedigree. 
shows promise as an 
though scarcely fitted 
trusted with an important role, and 
Thomas McLarnie does a delightful bit 
as Dr. Meredith. The staging is al- 
most as funny as some of the gowns. 


“Common Law” at the Mason 
Probably the most 
about “The Common Law,” the dram- 
atization of Robert Chambers’ novel, 
which is at the Mason, is that the play 
really contains possibilities. Robert 
Chambers is undoubtedly a clever 
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sary, for the recital alone condemns it. 

Selma Paley is not equipped for the 
role of Maizie North. In the first act, 
as the ingenuous girl, she is well 
enough, but she lacks’ entirely the 
poise necessary to the character in the 
second act, and her Fiji Islander head- 
dress makes her look like an adventur- 
ess. Grace Travers as Claire Morgan 
makes the girl really human, but then, 
Grace Travers would be attractive 
even in black face. But it is more than 
mere attraction—she really gets into 
her part and makes it real, not a mat- 
ter of lines and business. Beatrice 
Nichols does the best piece of work 
she hag vouchsafed us for many days, 
and Morgan Wallace as Gordon Tren- 





man, He can write pages of scintil- 
lant conversation, and traces of this 
ability are vaguely discernible now 
in the stage edition of “The Common 
Law.” He has good thoughts, usually 
buried beneath an avalanche of words, 
and he has the power of characteriza- 
tion, which he uses for the edification 
of shopgirls, high school buds and ve- 
randa-rocking matrons. But he drowns 
himself in sentiment, he sacrifices all 
thought, all things, to twaddle and 
twitter. He voices noble nothings so 
that they sound like the wisdom of the 
oracles until one uses the acid test of 
analysis. What a pity for a man of 
his real gifts to prostitute them in this 
way. To be sure, he reaches an audi- 


amazing thing | 


Marjorie Capron | 
ingenue, al- | 
as yet to be 
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ence that numbers into the 
but has the day come when 
is worth more than quality? 

Had “The Common Law’ been care- 
fully translated for the stage, with all 
the sickliness of sentimentality, all the 
obvious eliminated, and the play been 
mounted and produced with a little at- 
tention, it probably would have made 
an appeal of no uncertain strength. 
Even in its present form it would not 
lack attraction were it played with any 
degree of competence. Everyone knows 
the story—of how Valerie West comes 
into Louis Neville’s studio and poses 
for him undraped, of how Neville, who 
hails from the Four Hundred, falls a 
victim to her beauty and grace of body 
and mind, of how she refuses to marry 
him, lest she hinder his career and 
spoil his position, yet offers herself to 
him without the sanction of the law— 
which sacrifice he refuses. Hundreds 
of girls have thrilled with and over 
Valerie, hundreds of girls have had 
their viewpoints distorted by that sit- 
uation, which is a sin for which Mr. 
Chambers must answer. The Kindest 
treatment of the play is not to discuss 
it at all. Louis Neville is played by 
George Kelly in a monotone as gray 


millions, 
quantity 


| as a foggy day. He is so much at ease 


| and an actress of worth as well. 





' up her gay life and return; 


that he makes his audience uneasy, 
and he is about as cheerful as an asth- 
matie aunt. 

And the Valerie West of Aileen Poe 
is so bad, and so horribly costumed, 
that it cannot be taken seriously. The 
delightful work of Renee Noel as Rita 
Tevis shines with enhanced luster be- 
cause of the mediocrity of her col- 
leagues. Miss Noel is a lovely woman 
BE. W. 
Wilson makes a pleasing study of John 
Burleson, and the Sam Ogilvy of Edw. 
Cc. Davis, while inclined to burlesque, 
does much to lighten the lachrymose 
atmosphere. The press notices have 
announced that the stage pictures were 
patterned after the drawings of Charles 
Dana Gibson. Charles should sue them 
for libel. That studio of Neville’s is a 
thing to make the gods snicker or weep. 


Last of Orpheum Road Show 


This week the remainder of the Or- 
pheum Road Show is to be seen, with 
Bert Levy, Nonette, Cathrine Countess, 
Gallagher and Carlin, and John Conroy 
as the newcomers. Gallagher and Car- 
lin, in their travesty, “Before the 
Mast,” have nothing but nonsense, but 
it is of a brand to please the palate, 
and to judge from the applause show- 
ered upon them, there is nothing to 
criticise in their performance. There 
is a playlet entitled “The Birthday 
Present,” played by Cathrine Countess, 
which is one of those cut-by-a-pattern 
dramalets—married man, mistress, 
small son who tells how mother weeps 
at home because father goes away so 
much; letter from the old folks at 
home, pleading with daughter to give 
renuncia- 
tion, happy child, “thrown-down” lover, 
“Mother, I’m coming home!” sniffles, 
sobs, eyes to heaven, and CURTAIN. 
How do they do it? How long, how 
long, are audiences to ge unprotected 
from such maudlin concoctions? No- 
nette, the violiniste who sings, is one 
of the favorites of the Orpheum cir- 
cuit, and her gypsy attire is not the 
least charming part of her act. Bert Levy 
returns in his entertaining sketch 
work, pleasant but not exciting, and 
John F. Conroy, with his skilful div- 
ing girls, gives an elaborate exhibi- 
tion of feats in a monster tank of 
water. Holding overs are Lyons and 
Yosco, Marshall Montgomery and “The 
System,” all of them acts of the first 
magnitude. 


Offerings For Next Week 


There are two delightful musical 
feasts planned for those who love such 
things, the first when Ignaz Pader- 
ewski comes January 22,and the second 
when Josef Hoffman appears January 
27 and the afternoon of Jan, 30. Pader- 
ewski has been declared by the distin- 
guished critic, Philip Hale of Boston, 
“the most commanding individual 
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among virtuosi since the death of Paga- 
nini.” In the twenty years that Pader- 
ewski has been before the public he has 


held an unparalleled place with their | 


loyalty never faltering. Paderewski's 
career differs from that of most vir- 
tuosi, since it was not until he was 
twenty-eight that he made his debut 
as & Serious musician, although he had 
ben endeavoring to earn a living 
through his work. Paderewski’s father 
was a Polish farmer, banished to Si- 
beria when the boy was three, and he 
was left practically an orphan, since 
his mother was dead. He was half 
srown before he received any musical 
instruction, and all of his training was 
obtained with the greatest difficulty. 
It was not until the spring of 1890 that 
he really came into his own, but since 
hen he has never faltered. This is his 
ninth tour of America, and he will give 
one hundred concerts, a record sur- 
passed by no one artist. 


Adolf Tandler, director of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, has ar- 
ranged a remarkable program for the 
two concerts to be given at the Audi- 
torium Jan. 23 and 24. Aside from the 
engagement of a soloist of rare merit— 
Franz Egenieff, the German bass-bari- 
tone, the orchestral numbers will in- 
clude many novel features. Striking 
contrasts of manner and period will be 
found in the grouping together of Men- 
delssohn’s familiar and melodious Fin- 
gal’s Cave, the Mozart C minor sym- 
phony and two compositions from the 
pens of the modern composer, Debussy 
and Richard Strauss. One of these lat- 
ter numbers is the prelude to the sec- 
ond act of Debussy’s Martyrdom of 
Saint Sebastian, which creation he re- 
cently completed for the use of Ida 
Rubenstein, the Russian dancer who is 
now enthralling Paris. Richard Strauss’ 
symphonic poem, Death and Transfig- 
uration” will also be given, necessitat- 
ing many extra players and _ instru- 
ments not usually given difficult parts. 
Richard Strauss is master of every in- 
strument in an orchestra and he ar- 
rives at much of his marvelous tonal 
color by the instrumental combinations 
for which he is famous. 


Sunday evening at the Majestic the- 
ater marks the return of that fairyland 
fantasy, “The Tik-Tok Man of Oz,” and 
judging from the large numbers of 
mail orders the week will be a banner 
one. Oliver Morosco, under whose 
management the production is made, 
has supplied a background of colorful 
stage pictures for the book and lyrics 
of L. Frank Baum. The music is by 
Louis F. Gottschalk, and the solos for 
the principals, ensembles.for the chorus 
and the orchestral numbers have been 
highly praised. There are also a num- 
ber of interpolated songs, and a big 
California beauty chorus. Prominent 
in the cast are such well remembered 
favorites as Morton and Moore, Char- 
lotte Greenwood and Sydney Grant, 
Dolly Castles, Lenora Novasio, Fred 
Woodward, John Dunsmore, Gypsy 
Dale, Mary Mooney and Arthur J. 
Blakeley. Tik-Tok, Shaggy, Queen 
Anne, Private Files, Betsy, Hank, King 
Ruggedo, Polychrome, Osme and the 
rest of the Baum creations will be wel- 
come back in new guise, the play hav- 
ing largely been rewritten since its 
premiere in this city. 


Mrs. Ronie H. Jaffa’s new play, 
“Playthings,” which was given its first 
production at the Burbank theater 
Sunday afternoon, has been largely at- 
tended this week, as is shown by the 
rapidly increasing demand for seats, 
and this has caused a second week of 
the play to be announced, beginning 
Sunday afternoon. In “Playthings” Mrs. 
Jaffa touches upon the same subject 
that Cosmo Hamilton did in ‘The 
Blindness of Virtue,’ and uses for her 
lesson the tragedy in the life of little 
Maizie North, a shopgirl who is be- 
trayed by a wealthy young man who 
takes a fancy to her pretty face and 
innocence—aHl of which he thinks are 
a pose put on to attract men. The drama 
is being given an elaborate production 
by the Burbank management, with Sel- | 
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ma Paley in the leading role, and Grace 
Travers, Beatrice Nichols, Morgan 
Wallace, Forrest Stanley and Thomas 
McLarnie scoring individual hits. 


Sunday afternoon William Rock, 
Maude Fulton, and their big organiza- 
tion will begin their goodbye-week at 
the Morosco theater, and one week 
from Sunday night will conclude their 
engagement at the Morosco of six 
weeks to record-breaking business. 
Rock and Fulton’s presentation of ‘‘The 
Candy Shop” has proved one of the 
most remarkable and successful events 
in Los Angeles theatrical history, and 
that they have thoroughly tested the 
assertion that the public is willing to 
support good entertainment at a mod- 
erate price is beyond question. The 
current week—the fifth—of the run of 
“The Candy Shop” has found no vacant 
seats in the Morosco, and there is 
every indication that the farewell week 
will be the biggest of the engagement. 
The heavy demand for seats is doubt- 
less due to the fact that it was origi- 
nally announced that the engagement 
of Rock and Fulton would be indefi- 
nite, and only recently was it decided 
that they must close because of other 
booking arrangements. 


Following the Road Show at the Or- 
pheum is a task that few artists care 
to undertake, but for the week begin- 
ning Monday matinee, Jan. 19, a big 
program is scheduled, headed by Billy 
B. Van, the comedian who has the 
greatest laugh record in America. Van, 
with the Beaumont sisters and a big 
company will offer their back stage 
farce, With Van as “Props” at a vaude- 
ville rehearsal, and the inimitable Beau- 
mont girls in their sister act. Sophy 
Bernard, well known in musical com- 
edy, will bring a number of Parisian 
gowns to assist in her rendition of a 
well chosen program. Lou Anger, the 
German soldier monologist, will again 
recite the horrors of war. Corelli ana 
Gillette are comedy acrobats who com- 
bine skill and strength, with amusing 
sidelines. Holding over are Cathrine 
Countiss in “The Birthday Present,” 
Nonette, John F, Conroy and his div- 
ing models, and Gallagher & Carlin in 
their naval travesty. The orchestra will 
give the first American rendition of the 
“Caucasian Sketches” in four parts, 
and there will be new motion pictures. 


Again we are to witness the wonder- 
ful dancing of Pavlowa, who three 
years ago took the town by storm with 
the beauty of her art. She will come 
here Wednesday evening, Jan. 28, for 
four nights, with matinees Thursday 
and Saturday, surrounded by a com- 
pany of eight, including a complete 
symphony orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Stier. Her program 
for her brief engagement here is as 
follows: 

Wednesday night, January 28, ‘‘Soiree de 
Dance” (music by Chopin), ‘‘L’Orientale’”’ 
(music by Seroff, Mousourgsky, Rimski- 
Korsakoff), Divertisements; Thursday 
matinee, January 29, ‘‘The Magic Flute’ 
(music by Drigo}, ‘Invitation to the 
Dance’ (music by Weber), Divertisements; 
Thursday night, January 29, “Griselle’’ in 
two acts (music by Adam), Divertisements; 
Friday night, January 30, ‘‘L’Orientale”’ 
(music by Seroff, Mousourgsky, Rimski- 
Ivorsakoff), ‘Invitation to the Dance’’ 
(musie by Weber), Divertisements; Satur- 
day matinee, January 31. “The Magic 
Flute” (music by Drigo), “Paquita’’ (mu- 
sic by Deldevez), Divertisements: Satur- 
day night, January 31, ‘“‘Halte de Cava- 
lerie’’ (music by Armsseimer), Preludes 
(music by Liszt), Divertisements. 


Mary Austin has been made a mem- 
ber of the board of managers of the 
Panama Exposition. 


Richard Le Gallienne’s new book of 
poems, “The Lonely Dancer,’ has been 
officially commended by the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs as 
“one of the fine examples of modern 
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Main 3167 F-3516 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 
315 South Broadway Los Angeles 
t 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


Beginning Sunday night. Jan. 18. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 


OLIVER MOROSCO'S FAIRYLAND EXTRAVAGANZA 


“The TikeTok Man of Oz” 


With JAMES C. MORTON and FRANK MOORE, CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD, 
SYDNIY GRANT, and many others. 
Evenings and Saturday Matinee, 25c to $1.50. Wednesday Matinee, 25¢ to $1.00 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and Eighth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, Jan. 18 
Last Week of the Season’s Biggest Suceess 


William Rock and Maud Fulton 


with 70 merry associates in the phenomenal hit, 


“The Candy Shop” 


Popular Prices: 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Beginning Sunday 


Nights, 25¢, 75c and $1. 


Matinees, 25c, 50e and 75c. 


Maile Street. 
Near Sixth. 


afternoon, Jan. 18, 


Second Big Week of MRS, RONIE H. JAFFA’S New Play 


“PLAY TIHIINGS” 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHIEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, Jan. 19. 


BILLY B. VAN, BEAUMONT SISTERS & CO. in “PROPS” 


SOPHYE BARNARD 

Girl with Thrushing Voice 
LOU ANGER 

“The German Soldier’’ 
CORELLI & GILLETTE 

“The Odd Pair’’ 


JOHN F. CONROY 


and Diving Models 


NONETTE 


Singing Violiniste 


GALLAGHER & CARLIN 


“Before the Mast” 


Last week of CATHERINE COUNTISS & CO.—“The Birthday Present 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 


p. m. 


World’s News in Motion Views. 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c. Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; Boxes Tae, 


“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL" 


Tale AUDITORIUM 


L. E. BEHYMER. 
Manager 


ONLY TIME HERE, THURSDAY NIGHT, JANUARY 22 


PADIERIE WSIKI 


Seats now on sale. 


Prices: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 


Tuesday Night, January 27—Friday Night, January 30 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


THE POET OF THE PIANO 
Seat Sale Now. Prices: 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 


“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL" 


THE AUDITORIUM 


L.E. BEHYMER, 


anager, 


Los Amgeles Symphony Orchestra 


THIRD PUBLIC REHEARSAL AND CONCERT 


Friday Afternoon, Jan. 23, 3 o’clock; Saturday Evening, Jan. 24, 8:15 o’clock. 
ADOLF TANDLER, director; FRANZ EGENIEFF, bass-baritone soloist. 
Matinee: $1.50, $1.00, 75, 50 and 25 cents. Evening: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75 and 35 cents. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 

019004 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James R. 
Blanchard, whose post-office address is 
485 E. 29th §t., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 22nd day of September, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019004, to purchase Lot 
1, Section 18, Township 1 8., Range 20 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $50.72, the stone estimated at 
$20.36, and the land $25.36; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 2nd day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at Hberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry: 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


ya Ses 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


“oe Dec. 8)6n3) 
O20581. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Fred Lip- 
pert, whose post-office address is 2603 Mo- 
zart Street, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the sixteenth day of October, 1913, file 
In this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 020591, to purchase the SY4SEY, 
Section 9, Township 1 §., Range 18 W., 
5S, B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June ay 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00: that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 28th day of February, 1914, before Rég- 
ister and Receiver, U. 8. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office. 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Owen Davis and Theodore Kremer 
have nothing on Pearl Doles Bell, who 
is guilty of a novel entitled “Gloria 
Gray, Love Pirate,” which is so bad 
that it is almost entertaining. Melo- 


drama fairly shrieks forth from the | 


pages. It is one of the “More Sinned 
Against than Sinning’’ kind of story, 
and its title is most suggestive. Gloria 
is a beauteous young damsel of middle 
class family, adored by a substantial 
young man in the same sphere of life. 
But Gloria goes “down-town” to make 
her living as a stenographer. Her first 
employer at once makes love to her and 
Gloria adores him until she finds out 
he has a wife, when she immediately 
casts him into the outer darkness. Then 
comes another employer—a noble man 
who hires her more as a playmate than 
an assistant, because he and his wife 
are not congenial. Gloria admires him 
and loves him in a sort of filial fashion, 
and finally, after a most tempestuous 
scene, yields to him and for several 
years is his mistress. Love, the one 
thing that can make such a breach of 
the conventions forgivable, is entirely 
lacking in its true meaning. Gloria 
lives a continual life of lies, deceiving 
her mother and her people, for the 
sake of a man whom she admires, and 
of whom she is fond, but for whom she 
does not really feel the finest affection. 
Then he dies, leaving Gloria a snug 
little fortune of fifty thousand or S50, 
which she immediately donates to char- 
ity, and then marries the worthy young 
man who by this time has become a 
power in his world. Stories like this 
do a vast amount of harm. They lend 
a glamour to lapses from virtue, they 
have a certain amount of effect on the 
minds of girls who are attracted to the 
commonplace inherently. There is no 
reason for such 2 book’s existence, for 
it is not even cleverly or sincerely 
written. (“Gloria Gray, Love Pirate.” 
By Pearl Doles Bell.) 


“Graphics” 

It is too bad that so excellent a col- 
lection of word-sketches as those of 
Harris Merton Lyon’s “Graphics” should 
he so poorly presented externally. They 
are well named—these etchings of life, 
bits of human adventures sardonically, 
satirically told. Lyon betrays an abrupt 
style in many of his stories, and most 
of them he tells with a sneer, which, 
however, is never an unjust one. [It is 
the dark places that he picks out, as 
a rule, the little shadowy corners where 
lie the real tragedies of life, the losses 
of hope and ambition, the instability 
of human love. He is not obvious—he 
leaves his readers to extract the bit- 
terness of his tales, as in his somber 
“Sweetness—and the Dark” and “Lillie” 
and the poignant tragedy of “The 
Poet.” These are not stories in the con- 
ventional sense—probably many read- 
erg will make that first amateurish 
criticism “they lack plot.” They are 
psychological studies ,and pitifully true 
to nature. But there are other tales 
told with an exquisite delicacy and 
mysticism, like “The Wind in the Li- 
laes,’ “Ask And It Shall Be Given,” “A 
Book in the Running Brook” and “The 
9000th Christmas.’ Almost, one would 
think that the two types of stories 
could not emanate from one pen, for 
each is well nigh perfect in its devel- 
opment. (“Graphics.” By Harris Merton 
Lyon. William Marion Reedy, pub- 
lisher.) 


Notes From Bookland 
Holbrook Jackson’s long-promised 
book ‘The Eighteen Nineties” has been 
published in this country by Mitchell 


Kennerley. It is a review of art and 
ideas at the close of the nineteenth 
century, as they appear across a de- 
eade of intervening time. The book 
does not attempt to speak the ultimate 
word on the period with which it deals. 
It does re-evoke what was most signifi- 
cant in it. Time with its winnowing 
has helped reveal the form and pres- 
sure of those fin de siecle years as 
they stamped themselves in the minds 
of artists — Oscar Wilde, Aubrey 
Beardsley, The Yellow Book, Max Beer- 
bohn, Walter Pater. Through this book 
one may look back into one’s own re- 
membered inner life, and in turn light 
falls from that upon the book, Mr. 
Jackson does not simplify or synthe- 
size to any great extent, but one closes 
his book feeling that perhaps the main 
things in the recent intellectual history 
of the world have been first that de- 
cadence, misunderstood by Nordau, 
checked and overwhelmed by the vivid 
power of Kipling’s old ideas, and then 
Kiplingism shattered in turn by the 
new, analytic, prejudice-destroying, fu- 
ture-facing gospel of Bernard Shaw. 
More than ever they seem the voices of 
great movements, great changes in the 
quality of the human spirit. 


is to come to 
Her 


Mrs. Havelock Ellis 
this country in March to lecture. 
article in the November Forum on 
“The Puritan and the Prodigal’ has 
secured fine resonance. She will lec- 
ture for one thing, on one of her “Three 
Seers” James Hinton—whose mind, to 
judge (inadequately) by his pietistic 
“Mystery of Pain,” is less interesting 
than her own. One would rather read, 
or hear, Mrs. Ellis on Hinton than read 
Hinton. While his expression of his 
thought and feeling seems trite and 
unmoving, her reaction to them comes 
out with the quality of a new gospel. 
This for instance: “ . . . Love and 
passion are not pastimes or manias, 
but divine driving forces, for ends out 
of sight as yet, but clearly legible. 
moan When the puritan and the prod- 
igal meet in understanding, knowing 
that the waste in restraint and in ex- 
cess must be garnered up for enjoying 
the fruits of joy and loveliness, we shall 
be nearer common sense and uncom- 
mon sensibility. . Hinton thought 
the whole new conception of love, a 
sexual revolution and renaissance in 
one, was in the hands of women. He 
was right. All the nonsense reasons 
against real love and desire must be 
faced by women. What women, through 
nature and love, learn they silently 
teach to men and one another. 


Houghton Miffin Company will open 
its publishing season this year with 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s latest mys- 
tery story, “The After House,’ which 
will appear Jan. 24. Mrs. Rinehart says 
the book is “a story of love, mystery 
and a private yacht.” 


“Boycotts and the Labor Struggle,” 
by Harry W. Laidler, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Henry R. Seager, 
professor of political economy, Colum- 
bia University, is said to deal exhaus- 
tively with both the legal and economic 
phases of the subject. The book gives 
a good deal of interesting material on 


Princeton University Press an- 
nounces the formation of a committee 
on publications. The committee is com- 
posed of Dean William F. Magie, dean 
of the faculty and Henry professor of 
physies; Professor Edward Capps, pro- 
fessor of classics; Professor Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., Marquand professor 
of art and archaeology; Professor 
Frank Albert Fetter, professor of po- 
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Start the Kiddies Right 


On Their Second Semester 


with a fountain pen that can’t leak no matter 
how held or carried—it will stimulate neatness 
—no more inky hands or waists—will improve 
their handwriting, a valuable asset for business 


and social life. 


MOORE’S NON-LEAKABLE 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


BOOKSELLERS 


252 South Spring Street 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


You Can Depend Upon 
CARBON BRIQUETS 
To Keep You Warm, No Matter How Cold the Weather 


$9.00 per ton 


$4.75 per half ton 


$2.50 per quarter ton 


Free delivery, except in outlying districts, 
where a small additional transportation 
charge will be made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 South Hill Street. 


BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES MAIN 8620 and 60199. 


a 


Reservations Taken Now 
for New Year’s Eve 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 


The Cafe that’s different 
736 So. Spring St. 


Phone A-1046 :: 


Bdway 4647 


MR. HANS 8S. LINNE 


Begs to Announce the Opening of a 


SCHOOL OF HARMONY 


AND COMPOSITION 


Tt is the intention of Mr. Linne to copy the CLASS SYSTEM of the EUROPEAN 
CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC, thereby giving all his pupils the benefit of the 


instructions of the individual pupils of his school. 


The term will be for ten weeks, 


consisting of twenty evenings—two evenings each week, from_8 to 9:30 o’clock—and 


will be continuous terms. 
dent ($10.00 per term). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

019324. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Henry N. 
James, whose post-office address is 522-26 
Merchants Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 10th day of July, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 019324, to purchase the E4SWY, 
WLSEY, Section 20, Township 158., Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,’”’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$200.00, and the land $200.00; that said ap- 


plicant will offer final proof in support of 


his application and sworn statement on 
the 6th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. 8. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


The tuition fee will be within reach of any musical stu- 


344 Blanchard Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

017743. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Carl S. 
Wilkins, whose post-office address is 636% 
So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 18th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and appli- 
cation, No. 017743, to purchase the NWY% 
NW, Section 24, Township 18., Range 17 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 38, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement. and 
that, pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, 
at $100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00, and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 5th 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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litical economy, and Professor Var- 
num Jansing Collins, professor of the 
French language and literature. This 
committee will consider all manuscripts 
and proposals for publication, and the 
right to authorize publications with 
the imprint of the press rests solely 
with this committee. The publications 
of the press are thus in all cases di- 
rectly selected and indorsed by a rep- 
resentative committee of the wuniver- 
Sity faculty. 


shakespeare novelized is one of the 
literary features promised for the com- 
ing season by a London publisher 
(Greening & Co.) Just why Shake- 
speare should be put through an oper- 
ation of this kind at this late day has 
not been explained, comments the New 
York Times. Doubtless it has occurred 
to the “Popular Novelist” who, we are 
told, is devoting his talents to his task, 
that Shakespeare, “in his habit as he 
lived,” does not quite come up to the 
literary requirements of the twentieth 
century. Even as near to his own 
period as the latter seventeenth and 
the eighteenth century it was found 
that this favorite playwright for the 
Elizabethan theater was lacking in the 
refinements and elegancies necessary 
to win the applause of an audience that 
had learned what a play should be 
from the Drydens, Southerns and Ot- 
ways of their day. Hence, to supply 
this lack such approved masters of the 
dramatic art as Poet Laureate Nahum 
Tate and Colley Cibber undertook a re- 
vision of plays of Shakespeare—and it 
is well to remember that in instances 
their versions of the latter held the 
boards until a period not so very far 
distant. But it is not recorded that 
even Tate or Cibber considered that 
Shakespeare was so lacking in good 
form that he needed to be novelized. 
For this discovery we are indebted to 
the present ‘‘Popular Novelist,” who 
has chosen, by the way, for his first 
venture jn the contemplated series of 
novels from Shakespeare “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.’ 


the labor struggle, dealing with the ac- 
tivities of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, with the spy system, 
. the strike-breaking system, the use of 
detectives in labor disputes and the 
other weapons that are constantly be- 
ing used by labor and the employing 
class against each other. It is publish- 
ed by the John Lane Company. 


Verner Z. Reed, author of “The Soul 
of Paris and Other Essays,” the Crip- 
ple Creek gold miner, banker, fruit 
grower and promoter, has traveled ex- 
tensively among the American Indians 
and was adopted as a medicine man or 
priest into the Southern Ute tribe. He 
has studied carefully and published 
some of their legends, beliefs and laws. 
Quite apart from this, however, he 
wrote a pure romance with an Indian 
background, and was recently much 
chagrined to find that it is being taken 
as true Indian lore. 


Geoffrey Whitworth in “The Art of 
Nijinsky,” to be published in Febru- 
ary by McBride, Nast & Co., describes 
the long and severe training under- 
gone by this genius of the Russian bal- 
let. At the age of nine Nijinsky was 
enlisted as a scholar in the college of 
the imperial ballet at St. Petersburg. 
A little senior to him were famous 
dancers like Karsarvina, Pavlova and 
Mordkin, but even in his eighteenth 
year Nijinsky had successfully asserted 
his claim to a place beside them in the 
front rank of Russian dancers. 


The Century Company has just pub- 
lished a new edition of “As The Hague 
Ordains,” the journal of a Russian 
woman of rank Kept while her husband 
was a prisoner of war in Tokio during 
the Russo-Japanese war, The author 
is Eliza R. Scidmore, author of “Win- 
ter India,” “China: The Long-lived 
Empire.” 


Gilbert K. Chesterton’s novel, ‘‘The 
Flying Inn,” is to be published in the 
United States early in the present 
month. 











The man who persistently refuses 
to put a telephone in his home 
builds a stubborn barrier about his 
household—isolates himself and his 
family from the pleasures, conven- 
liences and protection that modern 
civilization affords. 


HOMEPHONE 


service is instant, dependable and 
absolutely private—a home product, 
owned and maintained by Los An- 
geles men. Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., 716 S. Olive St., Con- 
tract Department—F 98. 


Home Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 
716 So. Olive St. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 
Onae-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 


LOS ANGELES 


Ca ee” oe i a 


Sterling S. Boothe, pres. Leo. V. Young- 
worth, V. Pres; Earl Y. Boothe, Treas. 
Geo. A, Fitch, Sec’y. 


-j- Red Cross Ambulance Service -]- 


STERLING BOOTHE CO. 


Successor to Orr & Boothe Co. 


MORTICIANS 


Twelfth and Hope Sts., Los Angeles 
Home 60573 Main 6426 


a — oe * 
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Professional and Business Directory 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
887 S. Broadway, near Hamburgev’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bawy 1013 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S, Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F8087 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Successor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 
Bookseller Stationer 
434 So. Hill St. Phone F 1975 


OTTENBACHER & BUBECK 
Upholsterers — Repairing and Refinishing 
of Antique Furniture 
2306% S. Union Ave. West 1877: Home 25033 


ARTHUR T. HOBSON, Special Repres’tve 
Provident Life & Trust Co, of Philadelphia 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Res, 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 




















ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per | 


cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of. the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 


| the prevention of accidents: 


Never cross a Street without looking 


| in both directions. 


Never get on or off a moving ear. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle —- better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind q car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov. 14, 1913. 

019242. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Josephine 
Brown Austin, whose post-office address 
is 431 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 30th day of June, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019242, to purchase the 
NEY%SW4, Section 324, Township 1 S., 
Range 19 . ©, B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the timber 
estimated at $60.00, and the land $50.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 5th day of February, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, VU. 8. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 

10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 28, 1913, 

014589. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Bessie O. 
Thew, of Cornell, California, who, on Jan. 
12, 19138, made Homestead Entry, No. 014589, 
for SW, Section 15, Township 1 8., Range 
19 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final commutation proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver. U. 
S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 16th day of January, 1914, at 9:30 
o’clock a. m, 

Claimant names as witnesses: Wallace 
L. Thompson, James F. Vaugen, F. H. 
Thew, A. Humphrey, all of Cornell, Cali- 


fornia. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Dec. 4, 1913. 

02272. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Emery 
Lessijah, of Santa Monica, California, 
who, on November 17, 1908, made Home- 
stead Ientry, No. 15061, Serial No. 02272, for 
NW%, Section 28, Township 1 §S., Range 
20 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five-year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 22nd day of January, 1914, at 9:30 
oClOCkK auem, 

Claimant names as witnesses: John H. 
Mundell, of Box 306, Santa Monica, Cal.: 
Jacob Richter, of Sawtelle, California; 
Frank Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal.;: Nora 
Mundell, of Box 306, Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


ma \P 
CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN 8S. DODGE, Director. 


1a 





| DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


November 24, 1913. 
015809. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
A. Off, whose postoffice address is 214 


Grosse Blidg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 19th day of June, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No, 015809, to purchase the SE%SEY, Sec- 
tion 3, Township 18., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law," at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00; the stone estimated at %60.00, and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 7th 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land O%ce, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 9:15 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing @ corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 
018955 Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Roscoe H. 
Dow, whose post-office address is 1817 19th 
St., Santa Monica, California, did, on the 
sist day of May, 1912, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
018955, to purchase the NY%NEY, Section 
27, ‘Township 1 §., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, 
at $200.00, the stone estimated at $100.00, 
and the land $100.00; that said applicant 
will offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. §. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’cloek a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
/ test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
ee ele 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 
018728. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that John H. 
skeggs, whose post-office address is 122 
S. Mariposa Avenue, Los Angeles, -Cal., 
did, on the 10th day of May, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018728, to purchase the s4zSwy, 
Section 36, Township 1 N., Range 17 W,, 
5S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, “t $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 3lst day of January, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 3, 1914, 

018476 Non-coal, 
_Nt ‘TICK is hereby given that Charles 
ri. Mepham. whose post-office address is 
306 E. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 15th day of April, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018476, to purchase the SEUSEY 
Sec. 7, NYNEY, NEYZNW, Section 18, 
Township 1 8S., Range 18 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$400.00 , the stone estimated at $200.00, ana 
the land $200.00; that said application will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 17th day 
of March, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN,, Register. 





Following the failure of negotiations 
with the General Petroleum interests 
this week, Union Oil stock declined 
sharply below $60, but has reacted a 
little at time of writing. 
of the negotiations was to provide for 
the ineluding of the 
holders in a new deal 
basis as the controlling interests, but 
no satisfactory agreement could be 
reached regarding terms. Although for 


on the same 


the present there will probably be no | 
it is antici- | 


resumption of negotiations, 
pated that another deal will be framed 
later, as General Petroleum still re- 
tains its option on the stock of the 
United Petroleum and Union Provi- 
dent holding companies. In all $833, 
000 has been invested in the option. 
Early in the week Union Oil re- 
vealed quite a decided degree of 
strength, touching $65.25, the highest 
point in a long time. Union Provi- 
dent on the other hand was rather 
weak. Associated Oil gave a very 
good account of itself for several days, 
although the reasons for the advances 
except the renewed general strength 
in the market are not readily appar- 
ent. Rumors of the Royal-Dutch- 
Shell deal now appear to have had 
less foundation than a week ago. 


Of the low-priced oi] 
copa Northern has been the most in- 
teresting, having advanced 
on favorable field developments. Mid- 
way Northern is firm. National Pa- 
cific is rather sluggish. United Oil 
shows rather an improved tone. 

Los Angeles Investment has fallen 
off considerably, and at latest is sell- 
ingyonly a little above par. The re- 
mainder of the industrials are quiet. 
Bank stocks and mining issues at- 
tract little interests. A number of 
the institutions held their annual meet- 
ings this week, but no changes of im- 
portance occurred. Six national banks 
have decided to join the federal re- 
serve system, created by the new cur- 
rency law, and the others will follow 
suit. | 

Bonds show improvements, largely 
as a result of better investment con- 
ditions. Money is gradually becom- 
ing easier. 


Banks and Banking 
Suspensions of banks and other fiduc- 
iary coneerns during 1913 were consid- 
erably more numerous than in the pre- 


ceeding year, a total of 120 contrasting ° 


with only 79 in the earlier period, while 
the Habilities of $31,546,314 also exceed- 
ed the $24,219,522 involved in 1912. In 
New England the record disclosed a 
small increase in number, and, because 
of-some unusually large defaults, there 
was a heavy expansion in the aggre- 
gate indebtedness. This was also true 
in respect to the middle Atlantic states, 
although there were less than one-half 
as many failures in that section as in 
the previous year. Only a slight change, 
numerically, was reported by the South 
Atlantic group, but the amount in- 
creased materially, while in the south 
central division there were over 40 sus- 
pensions, or more than double those of 
1912, and the liabilities were larger by 
about $2,000,000. The exhibit for the 
central division there were more than 
forty suspensions, or as many again 
as those of 1912, and the _ liabili- 
ties were larger by about $2,000,000. 
The exhibit for the central East 
showed a moderate growth in num- 
ber, whereas in the preceding year 


The purpose | 


minority stock- | 


issues Mari- | 


materially | 











THE GRAPHIC 


the sum of money involved was 
swelled above normal by a suspension 
for 1913 displayed a pronounced con- 
traction in that regard. In the central 
West the financial mortality was some- 
what larger, both in number and lia- 
bilities, while there were twice as many 
failures in the western states, and the 
indebtedness rose $1,000,000. One more 
default occurred on the Pacifie coast 
but the amount was insignificant in 
comparison with the total in 1912. 


Bank and Stock Briefs 


Long Beach is preparing to vote on 
a bond issue of $650,000, the funds to 
be devoted to the erection of a pleasure 
pier at Devil's Gate and for the im- 
provement of the local harbor. 


Next month Avalon is to vote on an 
issue of $75,000 for a water plant and 
$12,000 for a gas plant. 


El Monte has passed a bond issue of 
$46,250 for the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal water system. 


Orange is to call an election in the 
near future to decide on the erection 
of a new city hall. 


S. BECK 
Bonds & Stocks Bought for Spot Cash 
Also Money Advanced on Stocks and 
Bonds and Discount Bills 
References: First Natl Bank, Globe 
Savings Bank, Merchants Natl. Bank 
309 Lissner Bldg., Los Angeles 
Main 1981 


THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078: Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 

016434. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Threlkeld Bishop, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 7th and Alameda Streets, Los An- 
geles, Cal., did, on the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1912, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 016434, to 
purchase the NW¥Y, Section 15, Township 
158., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of tlic 
act of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 


| praisement, and that, pursuant to such 


application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 3ist day of January, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 


Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 


at 10:00 a. m, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
io Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Non-coal. 
Dec. 11, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James F. 
Vaughan of Cornell, California, who, on 
January 25, 1912, made Homestead Entry 
No. 014689. for SUSE, Sec. 9, SYSW, 
Section 10. Township 18., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed “notice of inten- 
tion to make final commutation proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver. U. 
S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Califer- 
nia, on the 29th day of January, 1914, at 
9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 
H. Thew, Charles A. Toase, Edward W. 
Lewis, Bessie O, Thew, all of Los Ange- 
les, California. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 

















Security Depositors gs 


Received Received $1,302,308.19 302,308.19 


Ss interest on their ac- 
counts during the year 
1913. 


Did you share in this divi- 
dend? 


There’ll be another July Ist, and 
you can become a savings cde- 
positor and an interest earner 
right now! 


4% interest is paid on Term Sav- 
ings Accounts; interest credited 


twice a vear, 


3% and 2% interest on other ac- 
counts, interest payable monthly, 
which will be explained to you if 
you request, 


GURITWY TRUST 
. 3 & SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southeyest. 

SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 


ee, 


PHONES: 


Home 
60478; 
Main 
2875 


W. W. MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE 


4th Floor Realty Board Bldg, 
631 S. Spring Street. 


WV MINES & CO 
REAL ESTATE | 


—_. — ——— 


—Where epicures gather to 
eat, to drink and then to 
Praise— 


CAFE BRISTOL 


4th and Spring 


Removed 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
NURSES’ DIRECTORY, Inc. 


to 137 NO, CARONDELET ST. 
Mer., Lillian Simpson, Graduate Nurse 


All Graduate Nurses Registered. 
Calls answered day and night. 


556806 Wilshire 5184 


Price $25.00 Per Week 
for general nursing. 


SPINELESS CACTUS FREE 


Send $5.00 for six Luther Burbank 
Spineless Cactus and we send 
three fruiting varieties (red, yel- 
low and white). The MYERS—an ab- 
solutely guaranteed spineless variety. 
These nine slabs should produce one 
hundred and fifty slabs in 12 months. 
Spineless Cactus—the wonder 
man and beast, 


free. 


MYERS CACTUS GARDENS, 
Dept. X, 315 So. Hill St., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Circular Agents 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 








January 17, A914 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S$. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov. 14, 1913. 

019273. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Enis 
Bashore, whose post-office address is 1447 
12th St., Santa Monica, California, did. on 


| the 2nd day of July, 1913, file in this office 








Sworn Statement and Application, No 
019273, to purchase the NEYZNWY, NW 
NEW, Section 20. Township 1 S., Range 
18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of June 
3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised, at $200.00, the stone estimated 
at $100.00, and the land $100.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 6th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Any person jis at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S$. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 19138. 

019119. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Lester D. 
Underhill, whose post-office address is 4318 
So, Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 17th day of June, 1913, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
019119, to purchase the SWY4NWY, Section 
20, Township 18., Range 18 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00, and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn. statement on the 8rd day 
of February, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 16:00 o'clock a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice alleging facts which would defeat the 


ent ay. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

018864, Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Julia C. 
Manley, whose post-office address is 37 
Santa Inez Ave., San Mateo, California, 
did, on the 22nd day of May, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018864, to purchase the W%NEY, 
section 25, Township 1 58., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
at might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that sald appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
her application and sworn statement on 
the 4th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 13, 1913. 

017816. Non-coal, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Leslie B. 
Taylor, jg tae post-office address is R. F. 
D. No. 2, Box 82, Burbank, California, did, 
on the 20th day of February, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 017816, to purchase Lot 1 and 
the SEYSEY, Section 23, Township 2 N., 
Range 14 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $331.36, the stone 
estimated at $207.10, and the land $124.26; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 2nd day of February, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 o’clock fh tale 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





To San Francisco 


Oakland-Berkcey fl THE WORLD MT. LOWE TRIP 


—AND THE— 


3 GREAT sees TROLLEY TRIPS 
“Balloon Route’? — “Triangle”? — “Old Mission’ 


should be your first recommendation to acquaint- 
ances and friends from points outside of Southern 
California desiring to obtain a thorough, quick and 
accurate knowledge of our country. In no other 
way may they obtain it as completely and at such 
a small cost. If you have not taken these trips 
yourself it will pay vou. The Mount Lowe trip 
may now be made any day at an excursion fare of 
$2 for the round trip from Los Angeles, and the 
Trolley Trips, each approximately 100 miles in 
Phone Santa Fe City length, a whole day’s pleasant travel over different 


Offi 334 So. 5S . ‘ 
Rect trio Lye Sant: routes to and through the choicest part of Southern 


hig Phones a 
Se ie a oe California may be made for $1 each. Send for 


SEER illustrated folders, or ask your nearest agent. 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


ote ei ee eS eye Pacific Electric Railway 


1. W, HELLMAN, P ident. 
PrARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK  ¥. H ROSSETTI Cashion 


Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK i. RAMBOZ, ‘Cs fines IF YOU LOVE YOUR FAMILY 


Capital, $1,600,006 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring Surplus and Profits, $500,000. SEE 


ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA . H. FISHBURN, el la 

NATIONAL BANK oF CAL % Semeerscgce || RICHARD H. DAVENPORT 
Undivided Profits, $200,000 AGENCY DIRECTOR 

ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK x WATERS, President. WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


- . Cap! . ’ 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits,’ $106,006 pereecees F 6789 1012 Title Insurance Bldg. B'way 147 





OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. 8 HEATON Cashion 


SS eee 
Capital, $300.00 i d 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth ape earl Ce an PE PR ()I) C * 
T;IRST NATIONAL BANK Wid Sar InEMOR ies L 
Capital Stock. $1,250,000. 
I" 8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. FACTORY: I Manager 
= Hoover at Ninth Stops All Leaks Cc. O. Wannack 
EEE ee. Wilshire 2121 -~ 
, MANI== 


AQUAPELLA ROOF 
PAINT — AQ 


ine 





New Spring 


i linery 


—You just can’t help loving them, can you?” “I never 


eee Gl fo Ope eral Oe ea ee Wee an manarallyx haramino—Whvy ] 





